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Study is like the Heaven's glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from other’s books.—SHAKSPEARE, 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. ready instrument with which a man can open to 


The leading incidents in the life of this distin-| 
guished man are so familiar to all classes of} 
readers, that we have not thought it necessary | 
at this time to make any particular reference 
to them. 

The Life of Columbus, recently published by 
our countryman, Washington Irving, contains a 
full, succinct, and spirited account of the for- 
tunes and character of the great discoverer and 
his contemporaries, and to this work we would 
direct the attention of those who are desirous to 
become familiar with his history. 

The following memoranda, for they cannot 
be called properly by any other name, are prin- 
cipally extracted from Mr. Irving’s book, and 
are presented as being among the most novel 
and interesting which could be furnished: 

Columbus, for the early part of whose history 
there appear to be but very slender materials, 
was born at Genoa, about the year 1435 or 
1436. Like Shakespeare, he was the son of a 
wool-comber, who, having three other children, 
seems to have been unable to bestow upon the 
great navigator a learned education, or the or- 
dinary means of rising to distinction in the 
world. That Columbus made the most, how- 
ever, of his opportunities, may be inferred from 
the fact that, although he went to sea at the 
age of fourteen, he wrote a remarkably fine 
hand, was skilled in arithmetic, drawing, and 
painting, and understood Latin well. It has 
been often repeated that genius always educates 
itself; that, in fact, it is like an inextinguishable 
tire which feeds on every thing it reaches, and 
changes it into its own essence; and, undoubt- 
edly, a powerful and active mind, ever making 
incursions into the domains of speculation, and 
hiving up numerous and vivid ideas, whatever 
aids it may possess, may be said to educate it- 
self. What is vulgarly termed education, is no- 
thing but the transfusion from one mind to 
another of a barren knowledge; while the edu- 
cation which genius or a train of extraordinary 
circumstances bestows, converts the mind into a 
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himself a way to reputation and power. The 


‘nan of ordinary education, within the range of 


his ideas, is probably equa! to the self-instruct- 
ed individual, but the latter has a fertility of re- 
sources, a flexibility and force of character, 
which nothing but the school of vicissitude and 
danger can bestow. 

For many years, during which he led an ac- 
tive, enterprising life, Columbus appears to have 
seen but dimly his way towards fame and great- 
ness. Throughout Europe an ardor for disco- 
very, a thirst of enterprise, a desire to extend 
the empire of civilization, were awakened, and 
Columbus felt, perhaps more strongly than any 
one, the influence of this spirit. The celebrity 
of the Portuguese navigators at length attract- 
ed him, in the year 1470, to Lisbon, where he 
shortly afterwards married a lady of Italian de- 
scent, for love. Minds of an heroic cast are 
always strongly addicted to this passion, not on- 
ly as a means Of acquiring immortality by suc- 
cession, but as the only means under heaven of 
securing the undivided sympathies of a conge- 
gial soul. Columbus, however, when he turned 
his attention, to love, was already a mature man, 
and thought had covered his temples with locks 
of gray; but we will borrow the historian’s de- 
scription of his person;— 

‘* Minute descriptions are given of his person 
by his son Fernando, by Las Casas, and others 
of his contemporaries. According to these ac- 
counts, he was tall, well formed, muscular, and 
ofan elevated and dignified demeanour. His 
visage was long, and neither full nor meagre; 
his complexion fair and freckled, and inclined 
to ruddy; his nose aquiline; his cheek-bones 
were rather high, his eyes light gray, and apt to 
enkindle; his whole countenance had an air of 
authority. His hair, in his youthful days, was 
of a light colour; but care and trouble, accord- 
ing to Las Casas, svon turned it gray, and at 
thirty years of age it was quite white. He was 
moderate and simple in diet and apparel, elo- 
quent in discourse, engaging and aflable with 
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strangers, and of an amiableness and suavity in 
domestic life, that strongly attached his house- 
hold to his person. His temper was naturally 
irritable; but he subdued it by the magnanimity 
of his spirit, comporting himself with a courte- 
ous and gentle gravity, and never indulging in 
any intemperance oflanguage. Throughout his 
life he was noted for a strict attention to the of- 
fices of religion, observed rigorously the fasts 
and ceremonies of the church; nor did his piety 
consist in mere forms, but partook of that lofty 
and solemn enthusiasm with which his whole 
character was strongly tinctured. 

‘‘He was aman of great inventive genius. The 
operations of his mind were energetic, but irre- 
gular; bursting forth at times with that irresist- 
ible force which characterizes intellects of such 
an order. His mind had grasped all kinds of 
knowledge connected with his pursuits; and 
though his information may appear limited at 
the present day, and some of his errors palpa- 
ble, it is because that knowledge, in his peculiar 
department of science, was but scantily deve- 
Joped in his time. His own discoveries enlight- 
ened the ignorance of that age; guided conjec- 
ture to certainty; and dispelled numerous errors 
with which he himself had been obliged to 
struggle. 


‘* His ambition was lofty and noble. He was 
full of high thoughts, and anxious to distinguish 
himself by great achievements. It has been 
said that a mercenary feeling mingled with his 
views, and that his stipulations with the Spanish 
court were selfish and avaricious. The charge 
is inconsiderate and unjust. He aimed at digni- 
ty and wealth in the same lofty spirit in which 
he sought renown; but they were to arise from 
the territories he should discover, and be com- 
mensurate in importance. No condition could 
be more just. He asked nothing of the sove- 
reigns but a command of the countries he hoped 
to give them, and a share of the profits to sup- 
port the dignity of his command. 

‘© H@ was a man of quick sensibility, liable to 
great excitement, to sudden and strong impres- 
sions, and powerful impulses. He was naturally 
irritable and impetuous, and keenly sensible to 
injury and injustice; yet the quickness of his tem- 
per was counteracted by the benevolence and ge- 
nerosity of his heart. The magnanimity of his na- 
ture shone forth through allthe troubles of his 
stormy career. Though continually outraged in his 
dignity,and braved in the exercise of his command 
—though foiled in his plans, and endangered in 
his person by the seditions of turbulent and 
worthless men, and that too at times when suf- 
fering under anxiety of mind and anguish of bo- 
dy sufficient to exasperate the most patient, he 

restrained his valiant and indignant spirit, and, 
by the strong powers of his mind, brought him- 
self to forbear, and reason, and even to suppli- 
cate: nor should we fail to notice how free he 
was from all feeling of revenge, how ready to 
forgive and forget, on the least signs of repent- 
ance and atonement. He has been extolled for 
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praise is due to him for the firmness he display. 


-ed in governing himself.’’ 


“A few extracts relating to Columbus’s first 
voyage, and the discovery of America, shall suf- 
fice for the present. 

** It was on the morning of Friday, 12th of 
October, 1492, that Columbus first beheld the 
New World. When the day dawned, he saw 
before him a level and beautiful island several 
leagues in extent, of great freshness and ver- 
dure, and covered with trees like a contiaual 
orchard. Though every thing appeared in the 
wild luxuriance of untamed nature, yet the isl- 
and was evidently populous, for the inhabitants 
were seen issuing from the woods and running 


from all parts to the shore, where they stood «| 


gazing at theships. They were all perfectly 
naked, and from their attitudes and gestures ap- 
peared to be lost in astonishment. Columbus 
made signal for the ships to cast anchor, and 
the boats to be manned and armed. He enter- 
ed his own boat richly attired in scarlet, and 
bearing the royal standard; whilst Martin Alonso 
Pinzon, and Vincent Janez, his brother, put off 
in company in their boats, each bearing the ban- 
ner of the enterprise emblazoned with a green 
cross, having on each side the letters F.and [, 
the initials of the Castilian monarchs, Fernando 
and Isabel, surmounted by crowns. 


‘* As they approached the shores, they were 
refreshed by the sight of the ample forests, 
which in those climates have extraordinary 
beauty of vegetation. They beheld fruits of 
tempting hue but unknown kind, growing among 
the trees which overhung the shores. ‘The pu- 
rity and suavity of the atmosphere, the chrystal 
transparency of the seas which bathe these isl- 
ands, give them a wonderful beauty, and must 
have had their effect upon the susceptible feel- 
ings of Columbus. No sooner did he Jand, than 
he threw himself upon his knees, kissed the 
earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of 
joy. His example was foliowed by the rest, 
whose hearts indeed overflowed with the same 
feelings of gratitude. Columbus then rising, 
drew his sword, displayed the royal standard, 
and assembling round him the two captains, 
with Rodrigo de Escobido, notary of the arma- 
ment, Rodrigo Sanchez, and the rest that had 
landed, he took solemn possession in the name 
of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island 
the name of San Salvador. Having complied 
with the requisite forms and ceremonies, he now 
called upon all present to take the oath of obe- 
dience to him as admiral and viceroy, represent- 
ing the persons of the sovereigns. 

‘* The feelings of the crew now burst forth in 
the most extravagant transports. They had re- 
cently considered themselves devoted men, hut- 
rying forward to destruction; they now looked up- 
on themselves as favorites of fortune, and gave 
themselves up to the most unbounded joy. They 
thronged around the admiral, in their overflow- 
ing zeal. Some embraced him, others kissed 
his hands. Those who had been most mutinous 


his skill in controlling others; but far greater | and turbulent during the voyage, were now most 
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devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged favors 
of him, as of a man who had already wealth and 
honors in his gift. Many abject spirits, who had 
outraged him by their insolence, now crouched 
as if were at his feet, begging pardon for all the 
trouble they had caused him, and offering for 
the future the blindest obedience to his com- 
mands, The natives of the island, when, at the 
dawn of day, they had beheld the ships, with 
their sails set, hovering on their coast, had sup- 


posed them some monsters which had issued } 


from the deep during the night. They had 
crowded to the beach, and watched their move- 
ments with awful anxiety. Their veering about, 
apparently without effort, the shifting and furl- 
ing of their sails, resembling huge wings, filled 
them with astonishment. When they beheld 
their boats approach the shore, and a number of 
strange beings clad in glittering steel, or rai- 
ment of various colours, landing upon the beach, 
they fled in affright to their woods. Finding, 
however, that there was no attempt to pursue, 
nor molest them, they gradually recovered from 
their terror,and approached the Spaniards with 
great awe; frequently prostrating themselves on 
the earth, and making signs of adoration. Du- 
ring the ceremonies of taking possession, they 
remained gazing in timid admiration at the com- 
plexion, the beards, the shining armour, and 
splendid dress of the Spaniards. The admiral 
particularly attracted their attention, from his 
commanding height, his air of authority, his 
dress of scarlet, and the deference which was 
paid him by his companions; all which pointed 
him out to be the commander. When they had 
still further recovered from their fears, they ap- 
proached the Spaniards, touched their beards, 
and examined their hands and faces, admiring 
their whiteness. Columbus, pleased with their 
simplicity, their gentleness, and the confidence 
they reposed in beings who must have appeared 
to them so strong and formidable, suffered their 
scrutiny with perfect acquiescence. The won- 
dering savages were won by this benignity; they 
now supposed that the ships had sailed out of the 
chrystal firmament which bounded their horizon, 
or that they had descended from above on their 
ample wings, and that these marvellous beings 
were inhabitants of the skies.’’* 


oe 


*« The idea that the white men came from heaven was uni- 
versally entertained by the inhabitants of the New World. 
When in the course of subsequent voyages the Spaniards 
conversed with the Cacique Nicaragua, he inquired how 
they came down from the skies, whether flying or whether 
they descended on clouds.”’ 


—g—— 
TO THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


Lone trembling one ! 

Last of a summer race wither’d and sear, 

And shiveriug—wherefore art th ou lingering here ? 
‘Thy work is done, 


Thou hast seen all 

The summer flowers reposing in their tomh, 

Aud the green leaves, that knew thee in their bloom, 
Wither and faa! 





Why dost thou cling 

So fondly to the rough and sapless tree ? 

Hath then existence aught like charms for thee, 
Thou faded thing! 


The voice of Spring, 

Which woke thee into being, ne’er again 

Will greet thee-—nor the gentle summer’s rain 
New verdure bring. 


The zephyr’s breath 
No more will wake for thee its melody— 
But the lone sighing of the blast shall be 
The hymn of death. 


Yet a few days, 
A few faint struggles with the autumn storm, 
And the strained eye to catch thy trembling torm, 
In vain may gaze. 


Pale autumn leaf! 

Thou art an emblem of mortality, 

The broken heart onee young snd fresh like thee, 
Withered by grief:— 


Whose hopes are fled, 
Whose loved ones all have drooped and died away,,. 
Still clings to life—and lingering loves to stay, 

Above the dead ! 


But list—e’en now, 
I hear the gathering of the autumn blast, 
It comes—thy frai! form trembles—it is past ! 
And thou art low! W. G.C, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF 


GENERAL WAYNE. 
( Continued.) 


The General also received several compli- 
mentary letters from his friends on the gallantry 
displayed by the Pennsylvanians at the battle of 
Green Spring; afew of which are inserted. 


FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Head-Quarters, Dobbs’ ferry, 30th July, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—I, with the greatest pleasure, re- 
ceived the official account of the actionat Green 
Spring, as I had just before seen it through the 
channel of Mr. Rivington; and you may there- 
fore suppose in the most unfavourable light.— 
The Marquis de Lafayette speaks in the hand. 
somest manner of your own behaviour and that 
of the troops under your command in the ac- 
tion. 

1think the account which Lord Cornwallis 
will be obliged to render of the state of southern 
affairs, will not be very pleasing to Ministerial 
eves and ears, especially after what appear to 
have been their expectations by their intercept- 
ed letters of March last. 1am in hopes that Vir- 
ginia will be soon, if not before this time, so far 
relieved as to permit you to march to the succour 
of General Greene, who, with a handful of men, 
has done more than could pussibly have been 
expected; should he be enabled to maintain his 
advantage in the Carolinas and Georgia, it can- 
not fail of having the most important political 
consequences in Europe. 

Be pleased to make my compliments to Cols. 
Butler and Stewart, and the gentlemen of the 
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line, 1 cannot but feel myself interested in the 
welfare of those to whose gallant conduct I have 
so often been a witness. 
I am, with sincerest esteem, dear sir, 
Your most obed’nt servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Brigadier Gen. Warne. 
FROM ROBERT MORRIS, FINANCIER GENERAL, 
Philadelphia, July 30th, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—We have received a full report of 
the action at Green Spring. The account of 
such rencounters would be perfectly pleasing, if 
we could forget the loss of the brave fellows who 
fall in them. 

It is very flattering to find our troops arrived 
to that degree of discipline which enables them 
to face, with inferior numbers, that proud fve 
who have heretofore attempted to treat our 
army with such contempt. [It is still more 
agreeable to find these handful of troops have 
been led to the conflict by officers revered for 
their public, and esteemed for their private con- 
duct through life. Ido assure you, my worthy 
friend, that I shall think my present toils well 
rewarded when they enable you and your com- 
petitors for glory to enjoy the sweets, whilst 
you endure the toils of a military life. It is 
true that my views extend much farther, but 
this is not the smallest nor the least pleasing ob- 
jects of my pursuit. I hope to see you this win- 
ter, enjoying the trophies acquired by a glorious 
campaign. In the mean time, I shall be happy 
sz, and profitted, no doubt by occasionally hear- 
ing trom you. 

With much esteem, I am, dear sir, yours, 

ROBERT MORRIS. 

General Warne. 

FROM GENERAL GREENE. 

Dear General,—The Marquis gives you great 
glory for your late conduct in the action at 
Jamestown, and I am sensible you meritit, It 
gives me great pleasure to hear of the success 
of my friends; but be a little careful and tread 
softly, for depend upon it, you have a modern 
Hannibal to deal with in the person of Lord 
Cornwallis. Oh! that Thad but had you with 
me afew days ago, your glory and the public 
good might have been greatly advanced. Cols. 
Lee and Washington are the heroes of the south, 
and bear down all before them. 

I beg my compliments to the gentlemen of 
your line, Yours, sincerely, 

General Warne. N. GREENE. 

FROM COL. HEWRY LEE, 
Head-Quarters, S. C. 24th July, 1781. 

My Dear General,—An express, this moment 
from the Virginia army, presents us with an ac- 
count of your close work. I feelthe highest joy 
in knowing that my dear friend and his gallant 
corps distinguished themselves so gloriously, 
previous to your action; I learn that my friend 
Butler struck at Simcoe with great success, and 
that new laurels were won on that occasion by 
that old hero. 

It looks now as if Lord Cornwallis means to 
return here: if he does, we shall all join, anda 
most important field day must follow of course. 


We shall be able to present your troops with 
plenty of eatables, of the best, and if you sheuld 
get on soon, shall regale yourself and friends 
with Madeira, punch, &c. 
Yours, affectionately, 
General Warne. HENRY LEE, 
Westham, 7th August, 1781. 

My Dear Friend,—We had a little close work, 
itis true, and it is equally true that nothing but 
the countenance we showed could have extricat- 
ed us from our disagreeable situation; the tale 
is long—I refer you for some of the heads to 
Gencral Greene, who has afforded me infinite 
pleasure from the exalted opinion he entertains 
of the military abilities of my friend. Guard 
against the effect; I am confident that you will; 
and therefore I present you with his words— 
** Colonels Lee and Washington are the heroes 
of the south, and bear down all before them.”— 
This, from that great and good man must be 
very honourable, and equally gratifying to an 
aspiring soldier, who has been guilty of some 
briliant actions, for which you will never be for- 
given by a few of yourown countrymen. Tam 
told your boys have cut some of the enemy’s ca- 
valry and takena number. 

My best wishes to all friends, and believe me, 
with affectionate esteem, yours, 

Colonel Henry Ler. A. WAYNE. 

Numerous are the documents which exhibit 
General Wayne’s anxiety, on account of his of- 
ficers and soldiers who were wounded at Green 
Spring—what greatly added to this anxiety was 
the distance which his military duties separated 
him from them. 

The following letters are evidences of the re- 
ciprocal affection existing between the General 
and his wounded fellow soldiers: — 

Providence Forge, 10th July, 1781. 

My Dear Friends,—Gratitude, duty, and in- 
clination, independently of those principles 
which ought to influence every humane breast, 
lead me to use every possible exertion to render 
the situation of gentlemen, who have so honor- 
ably and freely bled in defence of the liberties 
of this country, as comfortable as circumstances 
will admit. Be assured that nothing but the 
most positive assurances of your being so, could 
have prevented me, before this, from using 
every exertion to have you properly supplied and 
attended. It is but this moment that I am in- 
formed of the inattention which you have ex- 
perienced; and I have adopted the only means 
in my power, at this distance, to remedy it, viz: 
by directing the commissioner of the county to 
supply you with all those comforts which wound: 
ed officers are entitled to, and if the country 
will not pay for them, to charge them to my 
account. 

I shall be happy to hear from you often, and I 
desire you to command my services on every 
occasion. That you may soon recover from 
your wounds and be restored to your anxious 
friends, is the sincere wish of 

Your affectionate, humble servant, 
A. WAYNE. 





To Capt. Finney and wounded officers. 
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Dear Gencral,— We have been honoured with 
your kind inquiry respecting our health and si- 
tuation, generously offering to supply our wants 
even at your private expense. 

Although our accommodations have been in- 
different, owing to the inhospitality of the peo- 
ple and the neglect of the medical department 
of thrs State, yet we did not think it consistent 
with the character of soldiers to give uneasiness 
to our General, whose acknowledged generosity 
and parental care have endeared him to every 
officer and soldier under his command, and will 
not admit a doubt of his indefatigable assiduity 
to render their situation happy. 

We at present have a prospect of being sup- 
plied with every thing necessary to render our 
situation as comfortableas our wounds and the 
climate will admit. It is the opinion of the sur- 
geons that a northern climate would be more 
friendly and expedite our capacity to rejoin our 
commands. They therefore stronzly recommend 
our repairing to Pennsylvania until the heat of 
the season is over. 

If such an expedient shoukl meet your appro- 
bation, our reliance must be on you to enable 
us to proceed in character. In short, sir, cur 
dependence must be on you to equip us for the 
tour—and we hope to return ina short time and 
prove ourselves worthy of the notice of that 
General, whose ambition itis to reward those 
who merit it. 

Inthe mean time we beg leave to subscribe 
ourselves, with every sentiment of esteem, 

Your humble servants, 
WALTER FINNEY and companions, 

General Warne. 

General Wayne, in pursuance of the sugges- 
tions contained in the 
caused carriages to be provided for bis wound- 
ed officers, who, by this and other comfortable 
means, were conveyed to Pennsylvania, and re- 
stored to ** their anxious relatives and friends,” 

The night after the action at Green Spring 
the enemy retreated, says the Marquis Lafayette 
in his despatches, “ to James’ Island, which they 
also evacuated, crossing over to the south of the 
river.’ On the 9th Cornwallis despatched 
Colonel Tarleton with his legion and some 
mounted infantry to Bedford county, adjoining 
the Blue Ridge, with the view of destroyihg some 
public stores which were supposed to be collect- 
ed in that quarter for the use of Greene’s army, 
and also for the purpose of intercepting any 
troops which might be advancing from the south 
to reinforce Lafayette. Fortunately those stores 
had been forwarded to Greene previously to 
Tarleton’s excursion; and as he met no troops 
marching from the south, he rapidly retrograded 
and joined Cornwallis on the 15th day from his 
departure. 

As soon as the Marquis received intelligence 
of Tarleton’s movement he detached General 
Wayne, with the Pennsylvania regulars, and 
General Morgan, who previously to this had re- 
tired from the regular service, with the militia 
riflemen and horse to mtercept Colonel Tarleton; 
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above letter, speedily | 


| tirely coincides with yours. 





but the troops under this officer being all mount- 
ed, were enabled to evade the American detach- 
ment. This movement of the British gave rise 
to the following correspondence:— 

Dear Sir,—From the best intelligence which 
I can procure, the enemy’s cavalry are gone 
very high up the country, either with a view to 
destroy some stores or with the intention of gain- 
ing South Carolina, In either case, it becomes 
important that some troops be advanced further 
south, which may manceuvre them lower down; 
or should the cavalry reinforce Lord Rawdon, 
forma junction with General Greene. General 
Morgan, with the riflemenand what horse we 
can collect, will march to-morrow towards Good’s 
Bridge, from Westham, where he will cross the 
river. I request you will, to-morrow, proceed 
to Chesterfield Court House, and the day follow- 
ing to Good’s Bridge. I have sent a commissary 
to lay in provision at this place; but it may be 
well for your commissary to take some precau- 
tion on the shores of Appomattox. 

General Morgan, who precedes you to Good’s 
Bridge, will be able to inform you of the ene- 
my’s movements. Shoulda stroke at Colonel 
Tarleton be found practicable you have my per- 
mission to make it. But in case the enemy are 
going to the southward you will be so far on 
your way to General Greene. 

You may write to Mr. Constable at Petersburg, 
who will try to get you intelligence of the ene- 
my’s situation below you; but I think they are 
gone to Portsmouth. 

With the highest esteem, I have the honour 
to be, dear sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
General Wayne, LAFAYETTE. 
Camp at Good’s Bridge, 22d July, 1781. 

My Dear Marquis,—I did myself the honour 
of writing you from Petersburg the 18th, men- 
tioning the precipitate retreat of Colonel Tarle- 
ton towards Portsmouth, since which I have 
heard of the arrival of a number of transports; 
but L conclude the enemy cannot have shipping 
sufficient to take their horses on board, there- 
fore am of opinion that they will operate in this 
state, probably towards the Potomac, either in 
force, or partially sending their horse to Carolina 
in the latter, or keeping them with the army in 
the former. In either case I wish for your or- 
ders, that l may govern my movements accord- 
ingly. Ihave not heard from Colonel White, 
nor have we a single horseman except the volun- 
teers with General Morgan. 

I intend to make an easy march towards the 
forks of the Roanoake the day after to-morrow, 
unless | receive other orders from you. 

Interim, believe me, yours, most sincerely, 

A. WAYNE, 
Malvan Hill, 23d July, 1781. 

My Dear Sir,—I had lately the pleasure of 
writing to you, and whichI hope by this time 
has got to hand; you will see that my opinion en- 
In consequence of 
which I requested you would remain some time 
at Good’s Bridge. 

Should the enemy remain in this state, we 
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must not give them the credit of having out-ma- 
neeuvred us by a feint embarkation. Should 
they intend up the Potomac, you are no further 
from the interesting parts of that river than we 
are here; and in case a large detachment is made 
to New York, which, Ithink, will become a mat- 
ter of necessity, you are on your way to Carok:na; 
independent of these reasons, I dislike giving the 
troops unnecessary fatigue. 

Two thousand militia are ordered to Boyd’s 
Ferry,;while you are resting, they will assemble 
there, and of course will be ready to join your 
detachment; as to dragoons, lLhave directed an 
officer’s command of continental dragoons to 
join you from Charlotteville; this is in case none 
of the enemy’s cavairy goes to Carolina; in the 
other case, yours must be proportionally increas- 
ed. The time ofthe gentlemen from Maryland 
is expired, and it will soon be the case with the 
rilemen—so that upon them you cannot put any 
dependence for your journey: but while you 
are at Good’s Bridge they add to your security. 
My intelligence of an embarkation perfectly 
coincides with yours: but cannot find out the 
numbers—the moment I get any thing that may 
be agreeable for you to know I shall forward it 
immediately. 

I have lately understood that Tarleton’s object 
was to destroy our public works, and many va- 
luable stores up the country, which has been 
prevented by your crossing the river. 

Most affectionately, yours, 
Gen. Warne. LAFAYETTE 
Camp—Good Bridge, 24:h July, 1781. 

Dear Sir—l have been duly favored with 
yours of the , and sincerely wish the troops 
had been in a position to strike Col. Dundas. 

I made a push for Tarleton when he was in 
Amelia, but obtaining intelligence of my ad- 
vance he made a precipitate retreat to the place 
you mention, which caused me to obey the or- 
ders of the Marquis Lafayette, and proceed to 
this place with the Pennsylvanians, Virginia Ri- 
fiemen and Dragoons. 

By the enclosed letter you will perceive, that 
there has been some mistake with respect to our 
position; however, should the enemy make a 
forward move into the country, or continue ma- 
rauding, I will at all events advance to strike 
them, or cover the inhabitants from the depre- 
dations of such caitiffs. I therefore desire the 
earliest intelligence of any move they may have 
made or are about to make. 

Believe me, with much esteem, 
Your obedient, 
A. WAYNE. 





His Excellency 
Goy. NELSON. 
Immediately after Tarleton rejoined the army, 
Cornwallis marched to Portsmouth, and com- 
menced fortifying there. However, after re- 
maining at that place but a few days, he receiv- 
ed orders from Sir Henry Clinton to occupy 
the most eligible position on the Chesapeake, 
as well with a view to the convenience of a win- 
ter harbor for part of the British fleet, as for 
that of facilitating any military operations on or 
near the waters of the Chesapeake. In obedi- 





ence to those orders of the Commander-in-chief, 
Cornwallis, after much reconnoitring for a suit- 
able position, or such a one as would combine 


| the views of Sir Henry, selected York and Glou- 


cester, a short distance above the mouth of 
York river. 

Early in August his Lordship moved with the 
principal part of his army to the position of 
York and Gloucester, and there commenced such 
a system of fortifications, as clearly indicated a 
permanent post; and, at this place, the whole 
army under his Lordship’s command, was con- 
centrated before the 23d of August. Thus situ. 
ated, he employed his extensive corps of caval- 
ry in furnishing every species of sipply that did 
not reach him by water, whilst his army was at 
a'l times prepared to alvance on Lafayette and 
Wayne, should they move with their compara- 
tively feeble army within striking distance of 
him. ‘lhe Marquis, as soon as he received in- 
telligence of the enemy having taken a_posi- 
tion on York river, recalled General Wayne 
from the south of James’ River, and, of course, 
from his further advance to join General Greene. 

The tollowing correspondence occurred at 
this period, between General Wayne and other 
persons, both civil and military: — 

Richmond, 3d August, 1781. 

Dear Sir—I have received your letter of yes- 
terday, dated Daner’s Ordinary. 

The enemy, by my latest accounts, have made 
a land:ng {rom York River. It woul 1 look as if 
they intended something permanent in this quar- 
ter; but, be this as it may, we must take a posi- 
tion nearer to Fredericksburg and Potomac; 
the strongest assurances of their dividing their 
force between the Southward and New York, 
might not justify our leaving these parts without 
cover, we must act as if they were in earnest, 
because, if we do not, they may be in earnest. 

I shall move on the road to Newcastle. You 
will cross at Four Mile Creek, if it is the nearest 
route to make your junction with me at John- 
ston’s Mill, a few miles below Newcastle. Gen. 
Campbell may cross at Westover, provided you 
find it the nearest for accompl shing a junction; 
let him have your orders. 

You will mike the necessary arrangements 
for provisions, and lzt me know where you are. 

1 have the honor to be, dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Brig. Gen. Warne. LAFAYETTE, 
Westham, 5th Aug. 1781. 

My Dear Marquis—I was honored with yours, 
dated Newcastle, the 4th inst. and am at some 
loss to determine whether to advance or con- 
tinue here. At this place we are within eigh- 
teen miles of you; at Bottom Bridge, upwards of 
twenty, and from here to Bottom Bridge are 
twenty-three miles; so that after marching there, 
we shall be farther from the point of junction 
than we are at Westham, therefore it would be 
fatiguing the troops, which you wish to avoid. 
Upon the whole, | believe it will be answering 
your idea to continue in this vicinity, until the 
enemy make a further demonstration of their 
intended point of operation; however, I shall 
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be governed by circumstances. The troops un- 
der my command, with the Riflemen, &c. will 
be all encamped on the north side of the James’ 
by five o’clock this evening; the Artillery, Penn- 
sylvanians, and Virginians, are already over. 
Believe me, yours, most sincerely, 
A. WAYNE. 
Camp at Pamunky, Aug. 6, 1781. 

Dear Sir—The enclosed are letters which have 
been officially sent tome by the Executive. I am 
therefore under a necessity to transmit them to 
you, and hope the explanation of this matter 
will be satisfactory to him. This I wish both 
ona public and private account, as I earnestly 
desire the State and every part of the army may 
have no difference but with Lord Cornwallis. 
You will be able to sve the Governor at Rich- 
mond, and explain to him what may have passed. 

I have the honor to be, very sincerely, 
Your obedient servant, 

LAFAYETTE. 

Richmond, Aug. 8, 1781. 

Sir—I enclose you papers received yesterday, 
relative to a seizure of stores, the property of 
this State, made by Brigadier General Wayne. 
This step will in a considerable degree distress 
us, the stores being intended for the use of our 
troops, new inthe field, which arein the great- 
est want of them; besides, the action in itself is 
of such a nature as is not te be tolerated, Where 
civil government is established and regular 
modes la'd down for procuring necessaries for 
our armies. Other excesses are also said to 
be committed on the property of individuals by 
the troops of the Pennsylvania line. I would 
willingly flatter myself that they are done with- 
out the privity and countenance of the officers; 
but whatever the authority may be under which 
they are perpetrated, as first magistrate of the 
State and guardian of the rights of the people, 
it is my duty to take care that they be in future 
prevented. Forthis purpose I have made you 
this representation, who, as Commander-in-chief 
of the American forces in the State of Virginia, 
must be vested with a power of examining into 
and regulating the conduct of all subordinate of- 
ficers. If there is any thing you would wish to 
communicate to the Executive, they will be hap- 
py in giving you an opportunity in the Council 
Chamber, at any time you shall think proper. 

l am, with great esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 
THO'’S NELSON, jun. 

Marquis L.ararEeTre. 

General Wayne, as Commander of the Penn- 
sylvania troops, who, reckless of their fatigues 
and sufferings, had rendered, and were then 
rendering most essential services to the invaded 
State of Virginia, sensibly feeling the charge 
alleged by the Governor against himself, but 
more especially that against the Pennsylvania 
troops, thus defended himself and his gallant 
corps:— 

Bottom’s Bridge, 9th Aug. 1781. 

My Dear Marquis—Yours of the 7th instant, 
enclosing letters from His Excellency Governor 
Nelson, Colonel Davis, and Mr. Ross, complain- 
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ing of a seizure of certain articles of clothing be- 
longing to Virginia, came duly to hand. 

Inclosed is an exact return of the articles de- 
livered to Lieut. North, the Brigade Quarter- 
master, pursuant to my orders, all of which are 
still in his possession, except the boots and some 
linen issued to Col. White, for the use of the 
Virginia cavalry. 

The situaion they were found in, and the 
danger of being all embezzled or destroyed adil- 
ed to the distressed condition our people were in 
for want of shoes and overalls, (more than three- 
fourths being totally destitute of the first article, 
and many bare-legged too high up fora modest 
eye to view,) as well as the presumption that 
they were the property of the United States, in- 
duced me to order them to a more proper use 
than that to which a part had lately been appro- 
priated. However, should they be the proper- 
ty of this State, they shall be delivered to the 
Governor’s order. In this case, one hundred 
and seventy-three veterans must inevitably be 
rendered unfit for service for want of these es- 
sential articles; it will therefore be my duty to 
send these troops intoa safe position until shoes 
and overalls arrive from Pennsylvania, Huma- 
nity will also induce me to direct General Irvine 
not to advance his detachment until properly 
supplied with clothing. It was not without pain 
that I perused the following sentence in the 
Governor’s letter, v:z:— 

“ Other excesses are said to be committed 
upon the property of individuals by the troops 
of the Pennsylvania line. I would willingly flat- 
ter myself that they are done without the pri- 
vity or countenance of the officers.” 

‘The insinuation must beinjurious to the ho- 
nor and hurtful to the feelings of officers and 
gentlemen, who, regardless of every self-consi- 
deration, have stepped among the first to rescue 
an insulted and invaded State from the domina- 
ion of a tyrannic foe. 

I have ground to believe that Governor Nel- 
son was not at leisure to peruse the sentence of 
a General Court Martial which | sent him the 
23d ultimo, otherwis*, I am confident, after 
knowing the exertions used by the officers, bis 
Excellency is a gentleman of too much delicacy 
of sentiment to express such an idea—he never 
would have wounded the gentlemen by such an 
imputation, if he had in his possession the most 
awful and positive proof that human nature 1s 
capable of affording; that they actually discoun- 
tenanced such conduct by putting to deatha 
brave old soldier for committing a small depre- 
dation, though solicited by General Campbell 
and a number of the officers of the Virginia line 
to spare his life. 

lask your pardon for dwelling so long upon 
a subject that must give you some pain, but I 
fondly flatter myself that you will mske due al- 
lowance for the feelings of a soldier, jealous, 
very jealous of his honor, as well as of that of 
the officers and troops which he has had the 
happiness so long to command. 

I again repeat, that, if these shoes and hnen 
are the property of the State of Virginia, the 
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Governor has only to demand and reccive them, 
which, probably, may be sparing the lives of 
many of my brave veterans, by keeping them 
out of the way of danger. 

I must beg leave to say, that, had we not 
made a forced march, and accidentally fell in 
with these stores, you would probably have only 
heard of them (in the usual way) after being de- 
stroyed, or inthe hands of the enemy. Not- 
withstanding this circumstance, delicacy has in- 
duced me to march the Pennsylvanians barefoot 
over sharp pebbles and through burning sands, 
(although heretofore unused to such treatment, ) 
rather than discriminate between any body of 
troops under my command. 

This, sir, is a plain relation of facts. Why, 
then, such ungenerous reflections? Why this un- 
kind discrimination, so injurious to the charac- 
ter of the officers and soldiers of the Pennsylva- 
nia line, and so contrary to the usual candor of 
the gentleman who made it, and who was not to 
learn that the greater part of the troops with 
me were riflemen, dragoons, and eighteen- 
month’s men, belonging to the State of Virginia? 
Will you have the goodness to put his Excellen- 
cy right upon this occasion’—and believe me, 
with much esteem, 

Your most obed’nt and very humble servant, 
Maj. General A. WAYNE. 

Marquis LaraYErre, 

It would appear frem the annexed letter of 
the Governor of North Carolina, that he and the 
State must have experieneed considerable dis- 
appointment from the recall of the Pennsyivania 
troops, when on their march to the South:— 

Halifax, August 50, 1781. 

Dear Sir—f am anxiously expecting your ar- 
rival at this place, where | shall wait for you.— 
Indeed, 1, expected you some time ago, in ano- 
ther part of the State, and then had no hopes of 
your remaining any time with us; at present, l 
hope it may be consistent with your duty to as- 
sist us in some operations which will be most 
essentially serviceable to the United States, and 
hold out a certainty of conquest; in short, one 
blow from you, in concert with forces which I 
have ordered into motion, will destroy the power 
af the enemy here, and leave this State at liber- 
ty with all its power to co-operate in the com- 
mon cause. [ will then most cheerfully join 
the army with a considerable force, and put 
measures in train for employing all our resour- 


ces for the supply of the conjoined army. When | 


1 shall have the pleasure of seeing you, | will be 
more full and particular; meantime let me as- 
sure you that it will give me the highest gratifi- 
cation to see you, for whom I have the highest 
respect both as a gentleman and soldier. My 
very worthy friends, Colonels Stewart and But- 
ler, will, 1 hope, be assured of my perfect re- 
werd; and you, I hope, will always esteem me 
your sincere friend, 
And obedient servant, 

Gen. Wary. THOMAS BURKE. 

General Washington, on receiving intelli- 
gence that the Count de Grasse contemplated 
being on the American coast early in the month 
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of August, with a powerful fleet, and three thou- 
sand land forces, resolved, in the first instance, 
with the combined American and French troops, 
to attack Sir Henry Clinton on York Island; but 
after having maturely reflected on the chances 
of success, between operating against Clinton 
and Cornwallis, on York River, in Virginia, the 
probability of success against the latter, prepon- 
derated. 

Lafayette, as it would appear, had for some 
time been expecting the decision of the Com- 
mander-in-chief on this interesting point, which, 
as soon as it was formed, he apprised the Mar- 
quis of it, and commanded him ** to take mez- 
sures for the interception of Lord Cornwallis’ 
retreat, should that General discover the intend- 
ed blow, and attempt to elude it by gaining 
North Carolina.” Lafayette instantly adopted 
every possible means in his power to carry the 
orders of the Commander-in-chief into effect, 
by the instrumentality of his regulars and that 
of the militia. 

In consequence of the above information and 


arrangements, the following letters passed be- ° 


tween the Marquis and General Wayne:— 
Col. Braxton’s House, 22d Aug. 1781. 
Dear Sir—The long expected letter is at length 
arrived. In consequence of which, you will be- 
gin your march to-morrow morning, aud move 
pretty rapidly to Westover, where you will find 
boats in readiness to cross. But [ would not 
have you to cross till you hear further from me. 
You will; therefore, take a convenient position 
for your supplies and this purpose. The Com- 


missary which I have sent, will be able to pro- | 


vide you with some flour and rum from Rich- 
mond; upon your report, I have made him an- 
swerable for his conduct. 
I have the honor to be, dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
LAFAYETTE. 
25th August, 1781. 

Dear Sir—I am happy in this sate opportunity 
to open my heart to you; there is an important 
secret which 1 communicate to you alone, an! 
which I request you to keep from every body’s 
knowledge. There is great reason to hope for 
an immediate aid by water. In the last letter 
from the General he communicates this intelli- 
gence, which 1 am bound upon honor to keep 
secret, He directs me to keep you here unti! 
further orders; and, above all, recommends that 
every measure may be taken to prevent the en- 
emy’s retreating to Carolina. Your position at 
Westover seems to ease the mind of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and should he pass over James’ Itiver, 
your troops may be on the other side by the 
time the remainder of the army arrives there;— 
but in case our friends occupy water passages, 
we may in one day form our junction above Sand’s 
Bridge, and co-operate with them against the 
common enemy. 1 would therefore wish you to 
take an healthy position near Westover; to make 
every preparation; to collect the means of help- 
ing to keep up the idea of a southern destina- 
tion, and to improve your situation upon James 
River, in having your men well supplied. ‘The 


Gen. Wayne. 
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one hundred Virginians had better join the bat- 
talion, when they will add to the discipline and 
improvement of the new levies. I request you 
will pay attention to the improvement of that 
battalion. I hope the Executive will send them 
clothing. Any arms to be had upon the James’ 

River could conveniently come down to them. 

Very sincerely, yours, 

Gen. Warne. LAFAYETTE. 

Prince George’s County, 3lst Aug. 1781. 

Dear Marquis—I had the honor of writing you 
the 28th instant, on which occasion I mentioned 
the unmilitary position at Westover to troops 
who had nocommand of the water and destitute 
of horse; which had determined me to take post 
on Malvan hills. 

The next morning after our arrival there, I 
was favored with your orders of the same day; 
upon which, the troops immediately took up 
their line of march, and began to cross the 
James’ river from Westover, about sun-set, the 
night before last; and, by persevering night and 
day, with a few bad boats without any hands, 
excepting soldiers unacquainted with water 
craft, we have effected this fatiguing business. 

The boats shall be sent to Mentzea’s Ferry 
immediately. I have directed the party who 
takes them to join us the soonest possible after 
depositing the craft at that place. 

I shall proceed for Cabin’s Point, and if I find 
Lord Cornwallis anxious to pass the river, I will 
endeavor to dissuade him from it by the most 
forcible arguments. Interim, believe me, 

Yours, most sincerely, 
The Honorable A. WAYNE. 

Marquis Larayetre. 

Holt’s Forge, Aug. 31, 1781. 

My Dear Sir—By information from Cape 
Charles, I hear that a large fleet from the South- 
ward was yesterday standing for the Bay.— 
Though this account is not yet so ascertained as 
to make it public, I have every reason to believe 
those are Count de Grasse, with twenty-five 
ships of the line, and a body of land forces. 
This will enable his Excellency to come down 
from the head of Elk. Lord Cornwallis must 
then either submit to a siege or this very night 
endeavor to gain the south side of James’ river. 
Now that you are over Il am pretty easy—forty 
dragoons, three hundred riflemen, and three 
hundred militia are to join you immediately at 
Cabin’s Point. I request you willuse every en- 
deavor to be acquainted with the enemy’s move- 
ments. Mulberry or Hog Island seems to be 
the best places for them to land. I have previ- 
ously requested the French Admiral to push fri- 
gates up James’ river, but this depends upon 
winds. The remainder of the army is ready to 
support you: Gen. Stevens at the ferry and the 
light infantry at this place. The moment every 
door by water is shut, I will request you to 
move this way, and we will take measures for a 
junction with the French troops. Iwish you to 
communicate to me every intelligence you may 
ohtain, I shall be very vigilant to do the same 
for you. Most sincerely and affectionately, 

Gen. Warne. Yours, LAFAYETTE. 
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Whilst General Washington was making such 
demonstrations towards an attack on Clinton’s 
posts at York Island,as to induce the latter officer 
to devote his whole attention to their security, 
he was, at the same time, disposing of the Ameri- 
can troops and those of the French, under Gen. 
Rochambeau, in such a manner as to enable him 
to make a rapid move to the Chesapeake, and 
he had duly apprised the Count de Barras, who 
lay at Rhode Island with a squadron of French 
ships, of his recent determination to attack 
Lord Cornwallis on the York river in Virginia, 
The Count speedily arranged all matters which 
fell under his province; and, on the 25th Au- 
gust, sailed for the Chesapeake, having under 
his charge all the heavy ordnance and military 
stores for the intended operations against Corn- 
wallis, Onthe same day that De Barras left 
Rhode Island to join De Grasse in the Chesa- 
peake, the last division of Washington’s army 
crossed the Hudson. So fully persuaded was 
Sir Henry that the army under his immediate 
command, and not that of Cornwallis, was the ob- 
ject of Washington’s attack, that he not not be- 
lieve the contrary until the advanced division of 
the allied army had passed the Delaware; but 
then, in place of adopting measures for the re- 
lief of Cornwallis, he detached a’‘strong body of 
troops under the infamous Arnold, to fall like 
demons on Connecticut, in hopes by this means 
to recall Washington from the further pursuit of 
his plans against Cornwallis. Vain effort—the 
steady mind of the Commander-in-chief was not 
thus to be diverted from its object. The com- 
bined army continued its march until it reached 
the place of destination. It will be proper at 
this stage, although very cursorily, to advert to 
the respective movements of the French and 
British fleets, 

Sir George B. Rodney, the British admiral 
then commanding inthe West Indies, having 
received intelligence from his Government that 
the Count de Grasse would speedily arrive on 
the American coast, gave orders to Admiral 
Hood, then with him, to proceed instantly with 
a squadron of ships to the U. States’ coast; those 
orders were speedily obeyed by Hood, who, it 
was expected, when joined by Admiral Greaves 
with a squadron ef ships then at New York, would 
be a full match for the supposed number of ships 
under command of De Grasse and Barras. 

Hood, with fourteen sail of the line, reached 
the Chesapeake Bay on the 25th of August, it 
being the same day that Count de Barras sailed 
from Rhode Island; and however extraordinary 
the coincidence may appear on the same day 
that the last division of the allied army, destined 
to operate against Cornwallis, crossed the 
Hudson. 

Hood, looking into the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays, but discovering no fleet of his ad- 
versaries in either, proceeded to Sandy Hook, 
where he arrived on the 28th of August. 

On the same day Admiral Greaves joined 
Hood with five additional ships of the line, and 
instantly put to sea, in hopes of intercepting 
Barras, of whose sailing he had just received in- 
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telligence, or cutting off De Grasse before a 
junction could be formed between them. If 
either had occurred, fatal might have been the 
consequences, especially if Barras had have 
been met and vanquished, because his vessels 
carried all the heavy ordnance as well as milita- 
ry stores to be employed in the operations 
against Cornwallis. Most happily, the British 
Admiral was disappointed of succeeding in 
either of his objects. Barras evaded the British 
fleet by standing far out to sea, and De Grasse, 
on the 30th, anchored safely in the Chesapeake 
Bay, being aconsiderable time before the Bri- 
tish Admiral reached the latitude of the Vir- 
ginia Capes. 

On this occasion the following communica- 
tions passed between Generals Lafayette and 
Wayne:— 

Holt’s Forge, 1st Sept. 1781. 

Dear Sir—You will, before this, be assured of 
the arrival.of Count de Grasse in the Bay. I have 
_ received his despatches and am proceeding in 
my arrangements. Your brigade—cavalry, rifle- 
men, and militia, will cross at the best or near- 
est place, so as to be on the ground to-morrow 
evening wheré the action was fought on the 6th 
fi July. ‘The ieavy haggage, with the Virgi- 

ians and artillery, 1. 0 pieces excepted, will 
move to Bryan’s “zrry, on Chickohominy, as I 
wish only to have a light party for covering the 
landing of the French troops. When you have 
crossed you will send the boats to Bryand’s, 
where you will have all the boats collected. 

The light infantry will move to-morrow morn- 
ing to Deacon’s Bridges; and, from thence, to 
near Worrel’s Mill, where I will be happy to see 
you. I have the honor to be, dear sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Gen. Warne. LAFAYETTE. 
Surry Court House, 2d Sept. 1781. 

My Dear Marquis—Hearing that there were 
five frigates opposite Mulberry Island, I desired 
Colonels Butler and Stewart to proceed down 
the river and reconnuitre them. They have this 


moment returned, and announce the landing of 


three thousand French troops, under the Mar- 
quis de St. Simon, at Burwell’s Ferry. They 
had the honor of a personal interview with the 
Marquis and Commodore, who, on their recom- 
mendation, will leave two large frigates near 
that place, and proceed with the flat bottomed 
boats and the others up to James’ Island, where 
they will land their troops this morning. This 
position will give them security against any at- 
tempt of the enemy, and, at the same time, be a 
proper place to refresh and to prevent the pos- 
sibility of Lord Cornwallis’ retreat to the South- 
ward, I shall be at , by eight o’clock, with 
the troops under my command, being the spot 
the enemy landed at from Jamestown; so that 
we shall have nothing but the river between us, 
and I shall wait your orders for passing it. This 
goes by one of our Sergeants, having no dra- 
goons with us, or any other means of conveying 
intelligence, excepting by officers, or soldiers 
mounted on officer’s horses. 

Jhad forgot to mention, that four sail of the 
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line have gone up the York River, and that 
the Count de Grasse is with the remainde. at 
the mouth of the Capes; so that every door is 
shut by the hard-hearted fellows against poor 
Cornwallis. Where shall we form our junction? 
Shall it be in the vicinity of the burnt ordinary, 
or Williamsburg? Or shall we wait the arrival of 
General Washington? What think you of coming 
down by water and meeting us at Jamestown by 
twelve or one o’clock, and then determine on 
the matter? Until when, and ever, 

Believe me, yours, most sincerely, 

A. WAYNE, 

.Onthe evening of the day which the above letter 
bears date, General Wayne wasseverely wound- 
ed. This circumstance must have been a source 
of great mortification to him, inasmuch as the 
wound confined him for many days, and, of 
course, deprived him ef participating in those 
personal congratulations and civilities, which 
no doubt speedily and reciprocally passed be- 
tween the American and French officers. In. 
dependently of this, the wound was not inflict- 
ed by an enemy’s ball, yet he was necessitated 
fora time to withdraw from that active and ef- 
ficient service, which both duty and inclination 
equally and at all times impelled him to empivy. 
in behalf of his much beloved country. How- 
ever, the General appears from his letters to 
hayc »remitted to his pain and mortification with 
that resignation and cheerfulness for which he 
was, on all occasio®® “z+ called for them, so 
much admired both in and out of the army. 

On the 5th of Septembér, the van of the Bri- 
tish fleet appeared off Cape Henry. As soon 
as De Grasse ascertained its character, not know- 
ing at first view but it was De Barras’ squadron, 
from Rhode Island, he slipped his cables and 
went out to sea, in order to offer Admiral 
Greaves battle. The British Admiral did not re- 
fuse to accept the challenge, although he had 
but nineteen sail of the line to oppose to twen- 
ty-four. 

A partial engagement ensued on the after- 
noon of the same day, in which the French had 
the advantage—nigit separated the combatants. 
The action was not renewed, although the re- 
spective fleets continued in the neighborhood of 
each other during four days. De Grasse re-en: 
tered the Chesapeake on the 10th, very pru- 
dently contenting himself with the possession of 
the Bay, without further hazarding his fleet at 
this critical moment, by exposing it to battles 
and storms. During the excursion of De Grasse, 
De Barras safely moored in the Chesapeake his 
squadron from Rhode Island with the transports. 
Admiral Greaves, notwithstanding some of his 
vessels were much disabled, and one disbandon- 
ed and burnt, neared the Capes, but discover- 
ing the whole French fleet in the Bay, he sailed 
for New York. 

The following correspondence occurred be- 
tween General Wayne and his friends, during 
his being confined by the weund aboye-men- 
tioned:— 

Jamestown, 11th Sept. 1781. 





My Dear Marquis—l have not been pleased 
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with Madam Fortune for some time, and she 
has added to my displeasure in attacking you 
with a fever at this interesting crisis. Try, my 
dear Marquis, to shake it off, and I will endea- 
vor to get rid of my complaint the soonest pos- 
sible; we will then go hand in hand and force 
her youngest daughter from the enemy’s arms; 
but as to Madam Misfortune, she may coquet it 
withthe British as long as she pleases, for she 
is so great ajilt that I never wish to see her face 
again. 

How are you supplied? What prospects have 
we of sufficient magazines? Have any orders 
been sent to the Head of Elk, Baltimore, &c. 
for flour, salt, spirits, &c.? A redundancy may be 
had from that quarter by water, also entrench- 
ing tools, none of which can be procured here.— 
Apropos, might not part cf the militia be use- 
fully employed in making facines, gabions, &c.? 
What accounts from the gallant De Grasse? 

Yours, most affectionately, 
Marquis LaraYetre, A. WAYNE. 
Jamestown, 12th Sept. 1781. 

Dear Sir—It can never be too late to congra- 
tulate a friend upon so capital an event as the 
arrival of the fleet and army of France at so hap- 
py a ccrisis. ‘The force is such as almost to en- 
sure success; nay, I think it sufficient, and sin- 


cerely hope it may continue to us the smiles of 


Omnipotence. May we not invoke him now 
with confidence? Heretofore we have left the 
chief part of the work to himself—but he who 
will not now set his shoulders to the wheel— 
Would it be too uncharitable to exclaim, May 
the door of mercy be closed against him? 

1 would have written you sooner had not the 
most malicious fortune intervened, On the 
2d instant the French troops landed near this 
place. After I had pointed out the most proper 
position for an encampment, I received an ex- 
press from the Marquis Lafayette, to meet him 
on business of importance that evening, about 
ten miles distant. 1 proceeded, accordingly, at- 
tended by two gentlemen anda servant. When 
we arrived in the vicinity of his camp, about 10 
o’clock at night, we were challenged by a sen- 
try, and we made the usual answer, but the 
poor fellow being panic struck, mistook us for 
the enemy, and shot me in the centre of the left 
thigh, then fled and alarmed the camp.  For- 
tunately, the ball only grazed the bone, and 
lodged on the side opposite to which it en- 
tered. Apropos, your villainous Commissary 
of Military Supplies plays false—he has put too 
little powder in the musket cartridges. IL have 
been obliged to start every third one to supply 
the deficiency of two, and it is barely sufficient; 
add to this, that not more than one in ten 
of the cartridges which we drew in Phila- 
delphia, had any other lead than a single ball.— 
But to return to my wound—had the cartridge 
possessed a full complement of powder, the ball 
would have passed through in place of lodging. 
To add to my misfortune, the wound introduced 
the gout as quick as a shock of electricity, al- 
oo I never had a symp‘om of that complaint 

efore, 





This caitiff disorder is now leaving me, and I 
shall, in a few days, take an active and interest- 
ing command in despite of the ball, and hope to 
participate in the glory attending the capture of 
Lord Cornwallis and his marauding army. Till 
when, and eyer, believe me, 

Yours, sincerely, 
Ricuarp Peters, Esq. A. WAYNE. 
War Department. 

N. B. I this day mounted and rode my horse; 
an exertion which caused some pain; yet I suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectation. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 26, 1781. 

My Dear General—At the same time that I 
lament your misfortune as a soldier, I rejoice at 
itasa friend; for LT anticipated the time when 
Cornwallis would be assaulted in his lines, and I 
trembled for your safety when I considered the 
forward post your military talents and your emu- 
lative disposition would place you in; and I feli- 
citate myself on your being preserved to us 
even at the expense of two month’s confine- 
ment. I long much to see you; end will you ex- 
cuse me if L acknowledge that | have noi resolu- 
tion enough, after so long an absence, to again 
leave my dear little friend, who most sincerely 
wishes your recovery. Though I myself have 
lost all taste for military fame, yet 1 most sin- 
cerely interest myself in your continuance at 
the summit of soldierly reputation, and continu- 
ed there, if possible, by acts still more brilliant 
than those already performed by you. 

The politics of Philadelphia are infinitely too 
complicated for me to understand them. Parties 
still exist, and continual discord and disappoint- 
ment is the consequence. 

May laurels and long life attend you, my dear 
General. ‘This is more than comes to the share 
of poor mortals—when one must be given up, I 
shall pray it may be the former. Adieu, 

Your obliged and most affectionate, 
Gen. WAYNE. HENRY W. ARCHER, 

My Dear Sir—After so long a silence, permit 
me tv congratulate you on the glorious pros- 
pects now before us. We impatiently wait the 
arrival of his Excellency General Washington 
to complete the investiture of Lord Corn- 
wallis, or, ashe is styled by some officers high 
in rank, the modern Hannibal. 

His position is on York River—his main works 
are at Yorktown, which is nearly surrounded by 
the river and a morass; and, on the isthmus, he has 
erected a strong redoubt, &c. with ditches, frai- 
ses, and abbatis. He also occupies Gloucester, 
on the opposite side, where are erected some 
works to keep up the communication with the 
country—but when he comes to be closely in- 
vested he will certainly evacuate that side. You 
may probably be astonished at our inactivity, af- 
ter the junction of the French; permit me to 
give some of the causes, viz: want of horses to 
transport theartillery and baggage of the French, 
and mount them and our dragoons; but, what is 
worse than all, want of provisions, and especially 
the article of flour, 

So great has been our distress since the land- 
ing of the French troops on the 2d instant, that 
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neither they nor we have been able to procure 
more than five day’s rations of Indian meal and 
flour until yesterday. Although our people can 
make a shift fora few days without bread, the 
French cannot; you know it is their principal 
diet; and, being destitute of that, they must 
have suffered. I fondly flatter myself that it 
will not be the case in future; however, this and 
other intervening circumstances have hitherto 
prevented us operating. 

We anxiousty look for the return of the 
Count de Grasse, who, after givingMr. Hood a 
military check, remains yet at sea. 

1 experience some uneasiness lest the British 
Admiral should manceuvre in such a manner as 
to draw de Grasse toward New York, and expose 
the French fleet to the effects of the equinoc- 
tial storm, whilst the British lay snug in harbour. 
The Count de Estaing was taken in by Lord 
Howe this time three years, partly in the man- 
ner mentioned. God grant that such may not 
now be the case, nor may the British induce de 
Grasse to follow too far and leave an opening for 

em to enter the Chesapeake to his exclusion. 

The reduction of the British will require some 
time, for we have no ground to expect that 
Lord Cornwallis will tacitly surrender 6000 com- 
batants without many a severe sortie. His po- 
litical and military character is now at stake.— 
He has induced his Britannic Majesty and the 
Ministry to believe thit the subjugation of 
this and the southern states was reduced toa 
certainty. They have therefore formed their 
plans accordingly. Cornwallis? movement into 
Virginia was a child of his own creation, and he 
will nurse it at a heavy expense of treasure and 
blood. He has certainly displayed a temporary 
lustre; but like a meteor he must shortly fall to 
rise no more. ‘That great man and excellent 
officer, General Greene, first eclipsed his glory. 
He next meta Fabius in that young nobleman, 
the Marquis Lafayette, and he is now about to 
be encompassed by a Washington, which will 
render bis ruin certain. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me, yours, 

Most sincerely, 
A. WAYNE. 

General Pattremon Dickenson. 

Head-Quarters, High Hills Santee, ¢ 
September 29, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—Twice I have been disappointed 
in my expectations of your joining us; butas you 
are detained for more important services, and 
such as will be more glorious to yourself, I am 
happy your prospects are truly great, and God 
grant you complete success. ‘I'he honour of 
taking the modern Hannibal, and obliging his 
army to pile their arms, is a sight that would 
feast the eyes of a King. The operations of 
your army have been highly reputable the whole 
campaign, and they will end gloriously. ‘This 
will be one of those strokes which will tell in 
history, and happy the man who shares in the 
laurels, Captain Gain, the bearer of this, will 
give you all the news from this quarter. Had 
you come on, | had a special piece of service for 
you, and was about despatching Colonel Lee to 





meet you. I shall not name the object, but you 
cannot mistake it. 

I beg my compliments to Cols. Stewart and 
Butler, and all the gentlemen of the Pennsylva. 
nia line; may glory and happiness attend you all, 
is the wish of your affectionate friend, 

General Wayne. N. GREENE. 

General Wayne was repeatedly favoured with 
letters from his officers who were wounded at 
Green Spring, breathing the most patriotic sen- 
timents, and regretting that the state of their 
wounds would not admit of their taking an ac- 
tive part in the capture of Cornwallis, whose 
early progressin Virginia they had so gallantly 
aided in resisting. 

The annexed letter from Captain Walter 
Finney is selected as giving a particular account 
of the obstinacy and alarming state of his wound, 
a length of time after it had been received:— 

Philadelphia, September, 1781. 

Dear General,—Permit me to congratulite 
you on the pleasing approach of his Lordship’s 
surrender. Iam sorry to inform you that I have 
not so fair a prospect of resuming my command 
before that glorious event asI could wish. Tae 
fracture in my head is very severe, and the svur- 
geons report it dangerous. I have had twelve 
pieces of bone taken out, one so thick as to lay 
bare the membrane that covers the brain, and 
the exfoliation still continues. The moment | 
find myself fit for the duties of the field L intend 
set'ing out to join you. 

I beg leave, with every sentiment of esteem, 
to subscribe myself, 

Sir, your obedient, sevant, 
General Wayne. WALTER FINNEY. 


Walter Finney was a native of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. At the commencement of the 
revolutionary war he was in the vigour of life.— 
His education and literary acquirements were 
very respectable, his prospects of civil promo- 
tion brilliant, and his circumstances independent; 
yet his noble heart could derive but little com- 
tort from those sources, whilst he reimained an 
inactive spectator of his country’s slavery.— 

arly in 1776 be entered the Continental army, 
in which he served in the capacity of a commis- 
sioned officer, with great reputation, until the 
close of the war, at which period he received the 
rank of Major. 

Major Finney was honoured by being continu- 
ed on the peace establishment. He superintend- 
ed the erection of several important fortifications 
on the waters of Ohio, which much impeded In- 
dian incursions; in the suppression of which he 
personally rendered distinguished services to 
the frontier inhabitants. About the year 1786 
he resigned his military commission and return- 
ed to his patrimonial estate in his native county. 

Major Finney, during several years, execute: 
the duties of a Justice of the Peace. Under the 
existing constitution of Pennsylvania he was 
commissioned one of the associates Judges for 
Chester county, which office he held until the 
close of his very useful and honorable life, which 
occurred in 1820. Anno cetatis 73. 

(To be continued.) 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE INDIAN TRADER; 
OR, JAMES BOLTON, OF ORANGE. 


“‘Are there any apparently laudable pursuits,” 
mildly demanded an officer, ‘‘General Wayne, 
which can superinduce moral depravity?’’— 
** Yes,”’ replied Wayne with great vehemence, 
“there are two, tomy knowledge, which would 
corrupt an angel in six months.—The one is 
in a contractor’s agency, and the other that of 
an Indian trader; and when the same man has 
exercised both, he has little more to learn from 
his master.’? Captain Aaron Gregg, to whom 
this reply was given, by the generous though 
umpetuous Wayne, had no rejoinder to put in, 
as too many examples justified the conclusion. 

Long before Wayne was prevoked to make 
the maledictory expression I have recited, James 
Bolton, of Orange, North Carolina, nad afforded 
one example well calculated to justify the in- 
duction. The two families of Bolton and M‘Kim 
were united by the ties of consanguinity, though 
in general character very little alike. Erastus 
Boiton and William M’Kim had married sisters, 
the daughters of Arthur, and sisters of Henry 
Letchgrove. According to the sense of common 
language, the Bolton family was rich, and that 
of M’Kim poor. Erastus Bolton had been edu- 
cated for the bar, but on the death of his father 
retired to the ample family estate, in Orange 
county, North Carolina. William M’Kim re- 
sided a few miles westward, in Guilford, upon a 
poor and badly cultivated farm. At the Bolton 
house the stranger was sent to the negro quar- 
ter, unless well mounted and richly clad—at the 
cabin of M’Kim the wanderer, if in rags, was 
placed on the family hearth. 

Henry Letchgrove, the brother, was a jolly 
boon companion; an excellent rider, a better 
shot, and moderately rich; always welcome at 
his brother Bolton’s, but made himself ten times 
more frequently the guest of his sister, Mrs. 
M’Kim. Alice Letchgrove, the only child of 
Henry, lost her mother at the age of fifteen, 
and with modesty, prudence, and industry, far 
above her years, was, in the better part of his 
character, the true child of her father. Caressed 
by both her aunts and all their families, Alice 
instinctively leaned towards the M’Kims, and 
had soon a trying occasion to decide her choice. 

James Bolton and Leonard M’Kim were born 
m the same month, of the year 1742. They 
were, though cousins, complete contrasts. Bois- 
terous, violent, yet cowardly, James Bolton was 
at once dreaded and despised by those who knew 
him best. With a fine person, and the feeling 
of wealth, this young man hardly thought it ne- 
cessary to doubt but that his cousin Alice was 
his if he deigned to make the choice. Leonard 
M’Kim, a mild, retiring hunter, treated his cou- 
sin and his sisters alike, and scarce knew the 
difference of relation. Nature will be mistress, 
whether in Paris, London, the gaudy mansion of 
an American Planter, or in the cabin of a Caro- 
linian rifleman. Alice Letchgrove treated her 
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cousin James Bolton with marked coldness;— 
never suffered him to see her alone, nor was 
ever known to ask him a single question, or ad- 
dress to him a smgle word, except to answer.— 
Towards Leonard M’Kim she was free, and 
sometimes playful. 

‘© wonder,’’ one day said Polly M’Kim, *¢ if 
cousin Alice dos’nt think our Len her brother?’’ 
What Len or Alice thought remains doubtful, 
but these thoughts were reduced to action in a 
manner and rapidity neither could foresee, It 
had been the custom of Henry Letchgrove to 
give an annual dinner on his daughter’s birthday, 
and which, by a curious coincidence, was also 
that of his sister, Mrs. M’Kim. The day wasa 
remarkably fine cool summer day, and beside 
the members of the two families, many respect- 
able neighbors were present. She had reached 
her eighteenth, and her two cousins were in 
their twentieth year. The first hoarse murmurs 
of dispute between the colonies and mother 
country began to be heard. Parties were al- 
ready formed, and of these parties young Bolton 
and M’Kim took opposite sides. In the even- 
ing, under some trees before the Letchgrove 
mansion, a colonial dispute arose between the 
cousins, which was conducted agreeable to the 
temper of the parties, One word produced ano- 
ther, until the lie was given direct by Bolton 
to M’Kim. The elders interposed, but the mat- 
ter became too serious for successful interfe- 
rence. 

“ The lie, James,’’ said Leonard, * is hard to 
bear.’’ ‘* You shall bear more,’’ replied the 
bully, as he aimed a blow at the face of his cou- 
sin. The true characters of the epponents and 
families now shone forth. James Bolton was 
much larger and stronger than Leonard M’Kim, 
but the latter had coolness, and when roused by 
wanton insult, unshaken intrepidity. The blow 
of Bolton, made in a rage, was parried, and m 
an instant the aggressor was rolling and pro- 
fusely bleeding in the dust. The anger of Leo» 
nard now became ungovernable, and he was 
rushing towards his fallen cousin, when, in the 
most tender tones, came the exclamation, “ My 
brother, my own brother, Leonard!’’ and he was 
locked, enchained, and arrested, by the arms of 
Alice. 

“ By G—d, you shall both rue this,’’ hoarsely 
muttered Bolton, as he was raised to his feet, 
and heard the tender appeal which probably 
saved his life: and how faithfully he fulfilled his 
threat we shall soon see. 

The festivities of the evening were entites 
ly interrupted. Mest of the company departed 
in haste. Henry Letchgrove attempted, sin- 
cerely attempted, a reconciliations but he had 
the very violent passions of his own sister to en- 
counter, and found them too harsh to soften; 
and a fatal and irreconcilable breach was made 
between the families. Mrs. Bolton had always 
considered Alice as the wife of herson, if he and 
she thought proper to make her so, and now to 
find her attached to Leonard was not to be 
borne. 
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Before the sun set, Henry Letchgrove and his 
daughter, with her uncle and aunt M’Kim and 
their children, were left alone to spend an even- 
ing devoted to joyous mirth—mirth now turned 
to sorrow. ‘* Never will I speak to you again,”’ 
was the fast words that ever reached the ear of 
Henry from his sister Jane. ‘These words were 
not the effect of passion, but malice,—and her 
promise was kept. 

After a moment’s pause, William M’Kim ob- 
served—** This morning I felt adamp upon my 
mind. Eighteen times have I now seen the 
birth-day of Alice, and my wife enjoyed in this 
house, but this is the first time I saw its approach 
with fear and anxiety. May I be mistaken, but 
I dread, I know not what.’’ His wife in deep 
distress remained silent, and thus they repaired 
to their homes. 

Centrary to what was expected, some time 
elapsed before any sinister effect was perceived, 
but the storm burst. A war party of Cherokees 
had been met, defeated, and in great part de- 
stroyed, by a body of men from western North 
Carolina, in 1759; and in 1760, Fort Loudon, in 
East Tennessee, was taken by the Indians, and 
upwards of two hundred, men, women and chil- 
dren, were massacred. The unexplamable im- 
pulse which carried the whites from the Atlantic 
coast inte the interior, against all obstacles, 
prevailed in North Carolina with all its force, 
and reached the family of William M’Kim. ‘+I 
will leave this place of centention,’’ said Wil- 
liam to his wife and eldest son, Leonard, ‘* and 
go to Holfton.’’? His wife said nothing, nor did 
Leonard, but the latter cast his anxious eyes to 
the opposite side of the cabin, where sat Alice 
Letchgrove. ‘‘ Asto Alice and you, Leonard, 
marry and go together.’’ ‘*That’s what I would 
do,’’? said a broad-shouldered, black-eyed boy of 
twelve, Thomas M’Kim, the future hero of St. 
Louis, ‘if | was old enough, and could getsuch 
a companion as cousin Alice.”’ 


The thought was one of the moment, and 
acted upon with that mysterious precipitancy 
natural to the times. Henry Letchgrove enter- 
ed into the plan warmly, but more reflection 
taught them caution, and it ws finally agreed 
upon that William M’Kim and his son should 
proceed to .Holfton and examine the country, 
and the marriage of Leonard and Alice should 
be delayed until their return. The father and 
son soon found a serious occasion to visit Ten- 
nessee. Colonel Grant was sent out with a 
strong force to chastise the Indians, and the two 
adventurers joined the army. The task of co- 
ercing the Indians, though effected in the end, 
was not so easy as expected. Before a treaty 
could be dictated much blood was shed, and 
amongst others, the elder M’Kim fell in an ob- 
stinate skirmish, near Fort Loudon. Leonard 
was wounded, but escaped with life. 

The demon of his family was, however, at 
work, The moment the two M’Kims had quit 
Guilford, James Bolton and his mother commen- 
ced operations, and succeeded in effecting the 
ruin of both families. Whilst Leonard was con- 
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fined in the camp, by the severe wound he had 
received, the account of his father’s death 
reached North Carolina, and was no sooner con- 
firmed than the little property Mrs. M’Kim and 
her children possessed was seized by old Bolton. 
The mother, and more particularly her son 
James, affected great objections to this measure. 
‘The plot was deeply laid; an open breach took 
place between James and his father, and the 
latter with great sympathy visited his aunt and 
her children, and had them removed to a house 
of his own in Orange, where in a few days he vi- 
sited them, in company with his mother. Both, to 
all appearance, were struggling under some con- 
cealed and bitter anguish. Mrs. Bolton embraced 
first her sister, then her nieces and nephew, 
while James stood by, the picture of distress. 
Mrs M’Kim and her children were alarmed, 
and feared, they knew not what; but Leonard 
was the first thought. ‘Oh, God! have you 
heard from Leonard?’’ was the joint and heart- 
rending exclamation of the mother and chil- 
dren. The feeling Mrs. Bolton, as her sister 


thought, borne down by the wretchednegs of her - 


relatives, sunk into a chair, hid her face in her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. James, with heaving 
breast and tearful eyes, slowly produced a let- 
ter, which, before he opened, he held in one 
hand, and with the other seized that of his aunt, 
admonishing her with great fervour to submit to 
the will of Providence. It was a letter from 
Colonel Grant to Henry Letchgrove, giving a 
short but conclusive account of the death of 
Leonard M’Kim. '‘t is needless to say that the 
heart-breaking cries of the mother and children 
would have moved any hearts not steeled against 
all feeling, but these tormentors had already ad- 
vanced too far to recede. 

The deception practised on the widow and her 
orphans had been commenced with Henry Letch- 
grove and his daughter, and every natural cir- 
cumstance seemed to aid their plans. Mr. 
Letchgrove had been in bad health from his 
daughter’s birth-day evening, and the shock of 
the two deaths of William M’Kim and his son 
was too much. Henry Letchgrove had already 
regarded Leonard as his son, and finding his 
hopes blasted, was laid upon the bed of sick- 
ness. Wrung to the soul for her own loss, the 
spirit of Alice was only preserved from sinking 
by the situation of her father. The delicate but 
strong-minded girl saw before her her now only 
friend and parent pressed down by disease and 
grief, and roused her every exertion to meet the 
trial. 

Thus stood matters, when hints began to be 
given, that if Alice would consent to marry 
James, that old Bolton‘would relent and restore 
Mrs. M’Kim to her home. When first made, 
unqualified disgust was expressed by Alice; but 
her excitement was not suffered to subside, and 
the proposal was finally and openly made. Be- 
fore Alice, was the family of her beloved and 
betrothed Leonard; they were in poverty and 
misery; it was in her power to restore them to 
comparative plenty and comfort. ‘* Act as your 
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heart teils you to act, my dear child,”’ said fee- 
bly Henry Letchgrove, ‘‘I fear that in a few 
days you will be an orphan indeed.’’ ‘* 1 will, 
then,’’ said the high-souled woman, ‘“ sacrifice 
my own feelings to the mother and sisters of 
my’’——— Here a flood of tears stopped her ut- 
terance, as she adjusted the pillow of her fa- 
ther. 

In a few days the deceived, injured, and de- 
voted Alice, became the wife of James Bolton. 
So far the plans of that family had fully succeed- 
ed, but the ruin they secured te others they ful- 
ly shared. About a week after the marriage of 
James and Alice, they were sitting in the room 
with her father, who had been apparently con- 
valescent, when a stranger came to the door and 
asked if James Bolton was within. Bolton 
hearing the demand went out, and him and the 
stranger walked up the road until they were 
lost to the view of Alice. Hours passed and he 
did not return, and though to love him was im- 
possible, he was now her husband, and her na- 
ture forbade entire indifference to his safety.— 
The clock struck one, his father-in-law had fall- 
en into a disturbed sleep, and Alice was watch- 
ing at the window, when he burst in, covered 
with blood. The noise roused the sleeping pa- 
rent, who, in his surprise, made an effort of 
desperation, sprung to his feet, exclaiming in a 
hollow voice of horror, ‘‘My son, what has hap- 
pened?’’ staggered, and was saved from falling 
by his distracted daughter, who, with difficulty, 
placed him on the bed, a corpse. 

It was soon known that Leonard had return- 
ed. Letters had been directed to him, inform- 
ing him of the marriage of his cousins, and art- 
fully involving his own mother in the plot. Stung 
to ungovernable rage when he met the letters 
on his way home, that dangerous fury, the fault 
of his family, exposed himself and those who had 
done him wrong to equal destruction. He was 
pacing his way, hunter-like, with a companion, 
when the fatal news was revealed. 

*¢ That villain shall die,’’ he exclaimed, as he 
communicated the contents of the letter to his 
friend. That friend had, however, time and 
good sense to moderate his passions and advise 
him of the ruinous consequences of their indul- 
gence—‘‘ I will not, then, take his life, but I 
must see him,’’ replied M’Kim; ‘‘ as to Alice, 
I see her no more on earth.”’ 

It was this friend who called James Bolton 
out, and accompanied him under another pre- 
tence to the spot where Leonard was waiting.— 
Though he must have expected sooner or later 
such a meeting, he was altogether unprepared 
to see Leonard with his poised rifle step from 
behind a large tree. 

‘¢ Make ready for death in five minutes,”’ ex- 
claimed the enraged Leonard in a low, firm, but 
dreadful ‘voice. ‘God have mercy on me,”’ 
screamed the terrified wretch, as he saw the 
weapon levelled and heard the snap of the cock 
as it was drawn back, and fell on his knees.-- 
‘‘Implore me not,’’ continued Leonard, ‘* call 
upon your offended God.’’ In despair the lips of 





James essayed to pray, but his terror was too 
extreme to permit the expression of a words—- 
Leonard held the ptece to his face for a few mo- ~ 
ments, when gradually raising the muzzle, he 
observed with great solemnity, ‘‘James Bolton, 
we are the children of sisters; your life I did not 
intend to take. You have ruined, miserable 
man, to satisfy revenge, the woman that is now 
your wife; you have ruined myself, my mother, 
and her remaining children, and you have de- 
stroyed yourself. Live! it would be most com- 
plete punishment if you would live, but the hahd 
of the spoiler will reach you.’’ So saying, Leo- 
nard eased down the cock of his rifle, and gave 
the prostrate coward a violent blow in the f#ee © 
with the brazen breech, and then disappeared 
with his friend amongst the trees of the forest.. 


The fature fate of Leonard M’Kim, we. 
know, until his departure from St. Louis. Eet 
us now follow James Bolton and +is hapless 
wife. The scene at the now desolate house of 
Henry Letchgrove, the reader may imagine if 
he can. All description would be vain. 
screams of Alice brought the servants around 
her, and information was sent by an old and 
faithful personal attendant of the deceased, to 
the nearest neighbours. The bereaved daugh- 
ter had no sooner found that her beloved father 
was no longer conscious of her anxivus ca- 
resses, than with a phrenzied look she turned: 
to her bleeding husband, and exclaimed, ‘‘ James 
Bolton, what means all this??? And before the. 
stupified miscreant could answer, she turned her 
gaze to the face of her now departed father, and 
cried, ‘*Oh my bursting head, why could I not 
go with my tender parent,’’ clasped her hands 
to her burning temples, and sat down on the 
bed side. 

At length with a demoniae grin, her husBand 
called her by her maiden name, and expressed 
himself thus:—‘‘Alice Letchgrove, I have had 
my revenge—hear me:—Leonard M’Kim lives. 
I have this night seen Leonard M’Kim, and have 
sent a dagger to his heart.’? But Alice Letch- 
grove was beyond the reach of his malice. The 
moment that the name of Leonard reached her 
ear, she sprung towards the door, and repeated 
his name; then recovering her recollection, tern- 
ed again to the corpse of her father, and ejacea- 
tated in a piercing tone of voice, ‘*Leomasd 
M’Kim murdered by my husband. Oh no! 
Leonard was my husband. My poor fathex— 
ray poor murdered Leonard—I follow yous——.” 
Here again, clasping her aching "head, she fel 
along the foot of the bed, and on the feet of Her 
father, breathed once or twice conwulsively, and 
was at rest. 

The words of Bolton, ‘I have sent a dagger 
to his heart,’’ though meant to convey a fone 
ish figure, were taken literally by hisnow uneop- 
scious wife; and, worse for him, by twe respeés- 
able men who were entering, and distinethy 
heard the avowal. The tragic scene before 
them, however, was indeed too appalling to ad- 
mit immediate attention to Bolton. The neigh- 
bours, as they crowded in, made every attempt 
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im their power to recover Alice, who they 
thought had fainted. But the silver chord was 


broken, and in a few hours the remains of father , 


we daughter were enshrouded by each other’s 
8} e. 


In the mean time, Bolton was aroused to his 
danger by an accusing expression of old black 
Jacob, who loved his master as a brother, and 
his young mistress with still more tenderness. 
One of the men, who had heard the dagger ex- 
pression, had seized the now owner of the house 
with no gentle hand; led him, or rather forced 
him into another apartment, by observing,— 
«“‘The. chamber of Death is not a fitting place for 
thee.’® Jacob passing through the room, found 
his master pacing backwards and forwards; and 
feeling all respect removed, looked him sternly 
in the face, and said, .‘* Three murders in one 
night—fine work, master Bolton,’’ and passed 
on to his duty. 


That he was liable to a charge. of murder, for 
the first time flashed upon his mind; and his natu- 
rally timid spirit shrunk with remorse: for, though 
he had not personally injured Leonard, he fet 
himself a murderer. The decencies due to the 
memory and remains of Henry Letchgrove and 
his daughter being paid, the public voice at once 
ealled Bolton to account. He was arrested 
and carried before two magistrates. The exa- 
mination exposed the whole tissue of cruelty 
and deception; and though by producing un- 
doubted preof that Leonard M’Kim was seen, 
spoken to, and, of course, in life, the day after 
the funeral of his uncle and cousin, Bolton es- 
eaped an actual committal for murder; yet the 
public vengeance was turned loud, deep, and 
inexorable, against the whole Bolton family: 
and James at length found, that to live in 
North Carolina was a living death. Collecting 
therefore what money he could realize, he fled 
civilized society and became an Indian Trader. 

How varied, how intricate, are the paths of 
human life. Leonard M’Kim, with every man- 
ly, noble, and just feeling—disgusted by real and 
supposed wrong—quit his sisters, his mether, 
and brother, and hurried into the wilds of savage 
life. James Bolton, in whose bosom no warm, 
affectionate, or humane sentiment, ever had 
place, sought to stifle remorse by seeking a simi- 
lar asylum. 


Bolton, npw really an outeast, found his way 
through the different Indian tribes to Natchez. 
Chicanery, fraud, and cruelty, were his natural 
elements; and he had now a profession which 
suited him completely: but at Natchez he met 
another of the trade, fully as unprincipled, and 
more adroit. Bolton had cheated the Chicka- 
saws and Choctaws, and was fleeced im turn by 
Isaac Norman. ‘The lively visage, careless 
manner, and easy impudence of Isaac, were 
well calculated to deceive any honest man—and 
had enabled him to overreach many a knave. 
With the thorough finished James Bolton, some 
more deep laid plan was necessary; and if any 





third party could bave seen through both, it 


would have afforded no little amusement to see 
the counteracting politics of either. 

There had never before been seen at Fort Ro- 
salie, (Natchez,) two such friends. United by 
the strictest bonds of common pursuit, and simi- 
larity of sentiment, it was a happy circumstance, 


that in these early stages of settlement, the few 
|} adventurers who then infested the country, left 


Bolton and Norman to prey on one another. 
There was but one man more at the place 
which, in all the qualities of a Trader, could 
compete. with our two heroes—and he was an 
under officer of the governor. As the two 
friends were walking between the fort and vil- 
lage, the officer met them; and nodding to Nor- 
man, cast an angry glance at Bolton, and passed 
oD. 


*I did not like the rascal’s looks,’ said Nor- 
man, ‘* his smile to me, and his frown to you, 
are alike suspicious. He knows that I am‘ ip 
favor with the governor; and, by the way, my 
dear Smallridge, (the name Bolton had as- 
sumed,) this same Governor is himself not one 
jot too honest.’’ Smallridge, who had a strong 
desire to become a favorite with the Governor, 
thought himself now in a fair way of becoming 
so, by drawing unguarded expressions from Nor- 
man, and reporting them to the gseat man at the 
fort: and as each had the same object in view, 
the representative of his Britannic majesty was 
painted as black as depravity could make him, 

Each chuckled at his success, and spent the 
evening most joyously at a card table in a small 
grog-shop. Both these sons of Plutus, were 
too cold in their nature to indulge in inebriety; 
and both had, therefore, one property—virtue it 
could not be called—to save them from tota} 
degradation. Each cheated the other; each 
pretended to have drank hard; and each went 
to bed sober, with the laudable expectation of 
ruining the other next day. 


In these marches and eounter marches Nor- 
man had the advantage of his opponent. Novr- 
man had made his way to Natchez from Penn- 
sylvania before Smallridge, and had hinted his 
suspicions to the British commander, that in his 
opinion, Smallridge was a spy, sent from New 
Orleans. Col. was about as vain and 
shallow as any servant of his majesty, George 
the Third, who ever wore buff and searlet, 
swore that he also suspected Smalliridge, and 
desised Norman te have an eye on him. “ That 
I will,’ said the spy, ‘“‘and your Excellency shall 
know the result.’”. The term Excellency, to the 
petty eommander of a post, weat cown most 
sweetly, and the two friends were delighted 
with each other. 





On the morning after the comversation on the 
common, Smaliridge was up at day break.— 
‘‘This day,’’? said he to himself, ‘ I'll teach. 
that scoundrel Norman a lessen;’’ but his solilo- 
quy was interrupted by a rap at his door. **Walk 
in,’ said Smallridge, and in walked Sergeant 
Dennis M’Glathery. *‘ Good morning to your 
honor,’’ said the, Serjeant. ‘* Good. morning Ser- 
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geant,*’ replied Smallridge, who did not, how- 
ever, half like the sinister look of his visitor. 

‘* Here is a bit of paper for your honor,’’ con- 
tinued the Sergeant, handing a billet to Small- 
ridge, bowed and retired. This very laconic 
and unwelcome billet contained the following 
words:— 

** Samuel Smallridge must be at Fort Rosalie 
at 10 this morning; fail not, or worse may hap- 
pen. COL. ———.”’ 

When this invitation was read, Smallridge 
sunk down on the bed side, and felt, just as every 
reader will, no doubt, wish him to feel. He was 
soon, however, disturbed in his reveries, as in 
burst Norman with a face of terror. ‘* Good 
heavens, my dear friend,’’ said Norman, ‘* you 
have not one moment to lose. I have this in- 
stant learned that you are summoned to the 
Fort, where, if you enter, you will be sent to 
Pensacola to a certainty.’’ 

** What am [I to do?”’ said the terrified Small- 
ridge. ‘*You have some concealed enemy at this 
place,’’ replied Norman, who, for once, told the 
truth, “but I think [ can secure your retreat; just 
make me a short bill of sa‘e of your ellects, take 
yourready money; I have a large canoe lying be- 
low this, near St. Catharine creek, andI know a 
man upon whom I can depend, who will conduct 
you safe; get into the canoe and make your way 
down the Mississippi to Louisiana, and your 
goods shall be sent after you.’’ ‘le this gener- 
ous and honest proposal there was no refusal, 
and if there had been any hesitancy on the part 
of Smallridge, Sergeant M’Giathery would have 
given him decision asthis messenger again made 
his appearance, and bowing, presented another 
billet. 

‘* Mr. Smallridge will please bring his papers 
to the Fort. COL. ———.”’ 

‘* My friend and myself will both be at the 
Fort at 10,’? said Norman to the retiring Ser- 
geant. All was promptness now with the two 
friends; a bill of sale of effects was made out, 
and the conscience-pursued Smallridge was soon 
lost to the people, in and near the Fort, attend- 
ed by a single man, aud winding along a path 
amongst cane, in one of the most intricate 
forests on the face of the earth. The only pru- 
dent act, and that was done from mere habit, 
was to secure lis rifle and ammunition, with 
some few hard dollars. The canoe was found, 
and paddled to effect. His gun secured him 
food, and in a few days he was amongst a peo- 
ple, not one in ten of whom he could under- 
stand, or from whom he could ask a drink of 
water. 

When ¢o far down the great river as to cease. 
dread of pursuit, his scattered senses began to, 


return; *‘I believe, in my soul,’’ ruminated he,| 


‘that I have been over-reached and frightened, 
out of my property by that double-faced villain, 
The more he reflected the more he became con-. 
vinced that such was the, fact, and, therefore, 
that restitution was hopeless. It was there also, 
while floating on the vast stream, amid a soli- 
tude which must have been experienced to be 
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at all felt, that Alice Letchgrove and her father 
seemed before him; but the mighty current bere 
him onward, and ina few more days he found 
himselfat New Orleans. In his conjectures re- 
specting the manwuvres of Norman, Smallridge 
was correc‘. The whole being a plan formed 
by that arch rogue and Sergeant M’Glathery, 
and of which the British Colonel was as utterly 
ignorant as he was of military discipline. 


A new field of adventure opened in New Op- 
leans the next day after his arrival; one of the 
very few boats which then came down the Nis- 
sissippi reached that city. It weuld have been 
singular, if he had been even in London, that 
Bolton, alias Smallridge, would have failed to 
find out, and in some way or other, unite him- 
self to the most finished rogue amengst the peo- 
ple; no wonder, therefore, that in so smalia 
city as was then New Orleans, that he soon 
made acquaintance with Richard Tomlinson.— 
Each being amongst the few who spoke English 
naturally brought them together, and the plage 
of Norman was soon supplied. 

‘* Mr. Smaliridge,’? demanded Tomlinson 
about a week after their acquaintance, ‘* do yeu 
understa: 1 the composition of gun-powder?’’— 
By a curious coincidence Bolton did perfectly 
understand, both the composition, and making 
of powder, and replied, *‘ 1 do understand mak- 
ing gun-powder,”’ 

‘* Most fertunate,’’ rejoined Torclinson; “ if 
you will join me and take my advice, we can 
make our fortunes.’? ‘‘If I do understand this 
manufacture,’’ rejoined Smatiridge, ‘‘of what 
consequence is my knowledge here?—salt petre 
would cost more than gun-powder, when made.’’ 

Giving a most significant twist of his nose, 
Tomlinson gave his friend a punch in the side, 
and continued, ‘‘ Upon my word, I thought yeu 
had more sense than I am afraid you possess. — 
Your honesty I know you lost in the wilderness 
with the rest of your baggage, but your brains I 
expected were safe.’’? ‘* Friend Tomlinson,’’ 
replied Smallridge, ‘‘ in respect to brains, you 
may have the advantage;. in scruples of con- 
science it is probable neither has much to boast 
of over the other; and if I could dry this mud 
under our feet and sell, it as gun-powder for its 
weight in gold-dust, | would do so, and if you 
could again, cheat me.out of my gains there is no, 
doubt you would, and laugh in my face when, 
done.” 

‘* Then. we, know each ether,’’ said: Tomlia- 
son, ‘‘and may be of mutual service; we can buy 
some. good, powder for specimens, and as to salt 
petre, we need it not; as with your skill we can 
mix up real powder with, coal dust, so as to. 
merely preserve the flash.’?- 

‘¢ Faith, I am, thinking,’’? said Smallridge, 
‘that when [set up a mill for powder, making, 
I need not go far for a journeyman.’’. A very 
hearty laugh followed this witty sally, and when 
their, mirth was something abated, a partnership, 
was formed, and to work they went. A house. 
was hired, some good powder purchased, and in 
about a month our two merchants were prepar- 
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ed for a trading voyage up: the Louisiana rivers. 
To complete the venture, a goodly supply of 


coarse clothes, Ratafia, or Taffy, as called in |}: 
Louisiana, and seme worthless guns cleaned up..- 


These were stowed in a river barge, and all was 
ready. 

Where shall we try our fortune first?’’ de- 
manded Smallridge; ‘‘Why, up the Arkansaw, I 
think the best chance,’’ replied: his compeer.— 
That route being agreed upon they proceeded 
to the Arkansaw, and in about eight months nar- 
rowly escaped back to New Orleans with a 
heavy load of excellent Beaver and Otter skins. 
The quality of their powder had been only dis- 
‘covered a few days before their departure, and 
then by distant hunters. Some murmurs and ill 
hooks of a Quapaw chief gave the hint, and they 
hasted their departure. 

M. de. Montville, a worthy merchant of New 
Orleans, purchased their peltry and fur, after 
having it well examined, and paid the proceeds 
in ready hard Spanish dollars. 

Thus proceeded two men who deserved death 
frem every settlement or tribe they dealt with, 
until their fortunes were made, characters known 
and detested, and persons unsafe, over the 
whole region of lower Louisiana, Texas, and 
Florida. 

On their last outset from New Orleans, Small- 
ridge observed to Tomlinson, ‘* By , if we 
cannot be honest let us be wise, and quit this 
business; we shall sooner or later be knocked in 
the head or roasted.’’ ‘* Wise! wise!’’ slowly 
breathed out Tomlinson,.* so I am wise, and so 
are you under my direction. Was it not me who 
devised the plan of cutting buffaloe skins into 
beaver skins, and putting first one real beaver, 
and then one buffaloe,and deceiving that sharp- 
eyed,.cunning Mortville? Why, you sparrow, 1 
have a plan in my head which will double our 
money. We will now proceed to the upper Mis- 
sissippi, purchase real beaver, go to Detroit and 
sell it; return to the Mississippi, and manufac- 
ture buffaloe-beaver;* take that again to De- 
troit, Montreal or Quebec, sell it, and then be 
wise in your meaning of wisdom.”’ 

Such a magnificent scheme of villany was too 
brilliant for the prudence of Smallridge, who at 
once gave into the plan with all his heart. Their 
danger was great in proceeding up the Missis- 
sippt to St. Louis, from the irritated Indians be- 
low, but again their conductor carried them 
safe, and they reached the country of the Quis- 
eonsin. 

Good cloth, good gunpowder, and hard mo- 
ney, secured the confidence of the Indians, and 
with the enormous per centage on their goods, 
very profitable purchases were made. On their 
arrival at Detroit, their peltry and furs were so 
well chesen that they commanded the highest 
price. 








* Many readers may doubt the practicability of this 
counterfeit, but it has been successfully performed; and 
as late as 1815, one of the most intelligent and respecta- 
ble merchants in was deceived and defrauded in 
that manner, by a knave, who unfortunately escaped, 








Only, in their opision, the lease beneficial part 
of their great design was executed; they now 
oceeded to carry the latter part into execution, 


‘The old trade of precuring cheap powder was. 
not forgotten. But it is tedious to recount wha> 


has been already told; suffice it to say, that our 


‘two traders were once more on the waters of the 


Mississippi, with a cargo selected to sel/. Their 
business went on as usual at first, but they were. 


detected and ruined by a cause they could not 


suspect. The Indians of North America are. 
shrewd and yet cautious, When they see a 
white trader scrupulously honest, they invariably 
suspect of him of acting a part; and if he should 
return he may expect te be narrowly watched. 
By a repetition of strict honesty their confidence 
may be secured; but dreadful is their vengeance 
if deceived, and the deceiver in their power. 
Our adventurers had returned from Detroit by 
the way of Chicago and the Illinois, and pro- 
ceeded up the Missouri. ‘Il he connexion between 
the tribes made their previous fair dealing known, 
from river to river. A Chief with whom they 


‘had transacted some dealings on the Lemoine 


river, during their previous voyage, was. on a 


pmission to the Sioux at the epoch of their ex- 


cursion up the Missouri. This Chief had been 
several times down the St. Lawrence, and was 
well acquainted with even the components of 
gunpowder, and was appealed to for the quality 
of what he had himself bought the year before. 

‘*It was good, it was excellent,’’ said the um- 
pire, ‘* and this is good also,’’ rubbing the spe- 
cimen on his hand. ‘* But is this good,’’ said a 
young hunter in an angry tone. ‘I have been 
out to-day, and cannot kill deer. I shoot at a 
tree and see my bullet fall not nalf way.*’ 

The Chief took some of the powder from the 
horn, shook his head as he examined it, and in 
the deliberate manner of the Indian, by giving 
his opinion. pronounced sentence of ruin anu 
death on the now trembling culprits. ‘* Good 
for nothing—coal, coal dust.’’ 

With the rapidity of lightning all was fury.— 
The traders were seized, and also their barge 
and lodge. ‘Fomlinsom had some native cou- 
rage, and attempting defence, very happily for 
him received a blow on the temple with the pipe 
of a tomahawk, and fell dead. Smallridge, a!- 
ways a coward, submitted; and in vain attemp 
ed' to soften the exasperated, or rather the intu- 
riated Indians. With multiplied blows, he was 
dragged .o the council lodge, tried in their man- 
ner, and condemned to be tortured to death. 

Fhe Chief, who had perhaps unintenuonally 
brought on the catastrophe, was proceeding to 
meet Pied de Renard, who, on his part, had sent 
his brother to meet nis friend. Seeing the re- 
sult, the brother of de Renard hasted. back with 
all speed, and the consequence we have seen. 

Leonard M’Kim no sooner found wko: it was 
they had saved than he made the fact known to 
his friend. De Renard had long known the 
eause of the elopement of M’Kim from his coun- 
try, and now finding that cause in beth their 
power, afier a pause, looking Leonard in the 
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ace, observed, ‘* We cannot hesitate, let him 
go. He shall not, cannot, remain here.’? Next 
morning Pied de Renard, with Leenard and three 
or four warriors, who could not understand Eng- 
lish, conducted Smallridge some distance down 
the Missouri, gave him a gun, ammunition, a 
canoe and some provisions, ordering him never 
again to appear in their country. 

Hitherto Leonard, with the acquired colour 
and dress of the Indian, had not spoken to Bol- 
ton in English; but, before parting, he took him 
spart with de Renard, and fixing his stern glance 


upon him, observed, “ You have told my friend 


that your name is Smallridge; you are James 
Bolton—do you knew me?’’ Astonished beyond 
measure, Bolton faultered and denied his name. 
** Deny yourself not, wretched man, you do know 
nre—yes, you know me, and must remember 
Alice Letchgrove. My blood is in your veins, 
and if it was not, you are in our power; you have 
received the surety of peace, and shall, as far as 
we are your judges, depart in peace. You mus- 
dered my wife—she was never yours in the sight 
of Heaven—ruined my family, and drove me an 
outcast. I am now in peace and safety, and 
have all the revenge I shall ever claim or accept. 
Depart.” 


Pronouncing the order to perartr, the two 
fiends turned round, and saw Bolton no more un- 
til in the storm of Fort St. Louis. By a perverse 
depravity of heart, which eschewed the truth, 
when Thomas M’Kim accidentally met without 
recognising Bolton, but finding he had exten- 
sively travelled the interior regions ef North 
America, very naturally asked for his brother. 
A very few moments’ conversation discovered to 
Bolton that he was now beside his own cousin, 
and the information he gave and its consequen- 
ces, we have seen. Fhomas M’Kim being a 
mere boy when Bolton departed, accounts for 
his not knowing him at their meeting. 

Subdued by the advice of his brother, Thomas 
M’Kim visited the dying trader.—‘* He is my 
eousin, God forgive him;’’ and saw him restored 
to that earth he had so often insulted. 


— 
THE LETTER. 


What san 1 write or how confess 

The chain that round my heart you wove ? 
How cana maid her thoughts express 

To teil thee, yet not say, I love. 


Hat you been here, a word, a look, 
The seeret would at once reveal; 
Bat modesty can hardly brook 
To write what it has blushed to feel. 


F read thy words—how cold they seem 
To those that bhave heard thee speak, 

How poor to one fond glance’s beam ! 
To one enraptured smile how weak | 


E will not write :—T could but tell 

A truth that you must long have guessed ;. 
Nor could my pen declare so well! 

The feelings that each look confessed. 


THE DISHONEST BANKRUPT. 

We have not assumed this title as though it 
belonged toa character of rare occurrence. Un- 
fortunately for mankind, it is but too common. 
Humanity has wept at its frequent appearanee, 
and justice seems to have drawn closer the baa- 
dage over her eyes, that she might the more 
effectually hide from her view its hideous de 
formity. 

We now refer to that species of bankrupt who 
has fraudulently taken the benefit of the insol- 
vent aet, by concealing his wealth, er whe has 
afterwards acquired riches, but still continues to 
withhold from his creditors their just dues, and 
derides the claims of equity, which, though like 
a chained lion, they cannot be divested of thair 
strength, are rendered inert by the shackles of 
the law. 

Among the creditors of the bankrupt aré fre- 
quentby to be found the widow and the orphan, 
the mechanic and the labourer, whese dues are 
kept back by fraud, and whose wretchedness is 
aggravated by seeing their wealthy creditor 
rolling in pleasure at their expense, and setting 
their honest claims at defiance. The law is 
equally absurd and unjust, which puts it in the 
power of man to be rich and yet withhold the 
payment of his debts. Better, in this case, 
would it be if there were no law; for then the 
strong sense of native justice would rise sgainst 
the wealthy bankrupt, and compel him to sux 
render his ill-gotten or ill-retained treasure. 

But the injustice of the law is no excuse for 
the frauds of bankruptcy; it does not, and can- 
not, alter the eternal nature of right and wrong; 
and he who takes the advantage of its provisions 
to cheat his creditors, is a villain of no feeble 
die,—not having that shadow of excuse whieh 
even the murderer may sometimes plead, name- 
ly, injured honor and the promptings of revenge. 
The poor thief who attempts to better his con- 
dition by helping himself to your property, and 
the robber who openly bids you stand and deli- 
ver, would be degraded by comparison with the 
dishonest bankrupt:—the thief takes nothing 
but moveables, and the robber may be resisted; 
the thief has the plea of poverty, and the robber 
at least the equivocal virtue of courage; but the 
dishonest bankrupt, under cover of the law, de- 
frauds you of houses and lands, and without the 
excuse of want, does that beneath a legal sub- 
terfuge, which he has not even the equivocal 
virtue of boldly attempting, like the robber, in 
defiance of danger and death. 


But mark the difference in the fate of these 
different individuals. The lesser villain, who has 
fF un‘awfully taken the value of a few paltry del- 
‘lars, is dragged to the bar of justice, and thence 
consigned to hard labour and ignominy in the 
penitentiary~ while the greater villain, whe has, 
under cover of law, robbed the honest and in- 
dustrious of thousands, rolls in the lap of luxury, 
and enjoys the caresses of the wealthy, and fa- 
shionable and giddy world! 

is a notorious instance of the disho- 
Nest bankrupt. A neighbour of his, by industry 
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and economy, had become the owner of two 
little farms, L contrived to defraud him 
of both. One he purchased on credit, and 
induced the unsuspecting owner to become his 
surety for borrowed money to an amount that 
swallowed up the other; and becoming bankrupt 
immediately after, defrauded the honest farmer 
of his little all. Turned houseless and homeless 
on the world, ruined in fortune and broken in 
spirit, the poor man shortly ended an unhappy 
life, the victim of dishonest bankruptcy; leaving 
a wife and children destitute of subsistence.— 
How many others were defrauded, and are now 
suffering the censequences, we know not; we 
mention this case, as one of singular aggrava- 
tion. 

L went to the state of New York, and 
settled in one of the cities on the Hudson. Until 
this time the moral hue of his conduct seems to 
have been somewhat doubtful; there was, per- 
haps, nothing in it which could be pronounced 
absolutely villanous, unless it be proved that he 
berrowed money with the design of failing, and 
drew in the honest farmer to be his surety with 
the previous knowledge that it must eventuate 
in his ruin. But the darker part of the transac- 
tion, the afterpiece of villany, is yet to come.— 
L engaged in business, was successful, 
and in a few years rose to wealth. Now wasthe 
time to have repaired, at least as far as money 
would go, the miseries he had brought upon the 
family of the farmer. To restore the husband 
and the father, to recall the days ere the wife 
was a widow, and the children .orphans, from 
want, was not in his power;—to pay what he 
owed, principal and interest, lhe was abuadantly 
able; and this he should have done to the utter- 
most farthing; and would have done, if a spark 
either of honesty or humanity had remained un- 
extinguished in his heart. He did not do it; he 
has not done it to this day. He approaches the 
sacred altar; he partakes of the communion 
cup;-he professes faith in the name of Him who 
has commanded to ‘‘do unto others as you would 
bave others do urto you,’ and—yet he with- 
holds the substance of ihe widow and the fa- 
therless. 

Near the close of a cold winter’s day, a 
young female came tohis house. She was clad 
in poor but clean apparel, she seemed to have 
been bred to better fortune, but to have passed 
her latter years iv servitude.—-Meekness and hu- 
mility, gentleness and resignation, were marked 
in her countenance and demeanor. She ap- 
proached the master of the house with trembling 
diffidence; a tear stood in her eye; she begged 
to ask a favor—she hoped she should not give 
affence—she declared herself to be the eldest 
daughter of , naming the farmer from 
whom L had taken his all, and who in con- 
sequence had aescended broken-hearted to. the 
grave. 

At the mention of that name, and the sight of 
the orphan daughter, the conscience of L—— 
was not untouched: but he suppressed the feel- 
ing by a strong effort, He had injured the 




















family too deeply for reparation—and felt ao 
disposition to forgive where he had injured. He 
addressed the young woman in a stern voice, and 
asked what might be her busicess with him, 
The orphan replied, that her mother, her 
brothers and sisters, were in want of the neces. 
saries of life; that she understvod he was now 
wealthy and could easily repay what was justly 
their due—that, however, she did not come to 
demand it, but would consider asa favor any, 
the smallest portion, which he might see fit to 
bestow. 
‘Young woman,’ said he, ‘ I am surprised that 
you should come here with such a plea. IfI 


ever was indebted to your father, the law has 


discharged me from that obligation.’ 

‘ True, but justice,’ said the girl-— 

‘Who talks to me of justice?’ interrupted 
L ; ‘if you or any of your family have any 
legal claim, let it be brought; but—’ 

‘A legal claim we don’t pretend,’ said the 
trembling girl, ‘ but I thought a sense of justiee, 
urged by the plea of humanity, might have some 
weighit.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said L »* that is fine talk; but 
do you think I’m a fool?’ 

‘I think of nothing,’ feelingly answered the 
girl, ‘but the condition of my poor mother, my 
little brothers and sisters—once enjoying the 
comforts of life now reduced to beggary. Oh, 
think for a moment of their wants, and let it 
have some influence on your heart. On my 
knees I beg you will pity their condition—it is 
ce a alone I plead—I ask nothing for my- 
self.’ 

‘Plead till you are gray—kneel till you grow 
to the floor,’ replied L——, and coldly turned 
away. 

Night had now come; it was dark, and cold, 
and stormy. 


‘Will you be kind enough to allow me 
shelter for the night?’ said the girl, now almost 
exhausted by her feeling—‘ I have no money, I 
am a stranger, and know not where to go.’ 

‘Young woman,’ said L sternly, ‘I do not 
wish to be troubled with you.’ 

‘Is it your custom,’ said the girl, ‘to turr 
the weak, the pennyless, into the street, whea 
the dreary night, the cold and the storm are so 
dreadful?’ 

‘Girl,’ replied the rich bankrupt, * you came 
upon a fool’s errand, and may thank yourself 
for such reception as you meet with. I tell you 
once more, | don’t wish to be troubled with you 
—there is the door.’ 

This young woman arose—she seemed to ae- 
quire energy with the oecasion—she raised her 








eyes to heaven-~‘mighty God,’ said she, ‘ is this, 


a being created in thine image—this man. who 
withholds from the widow and the fatherless 
their just dues—who denies the boon of a 
shelter, for one single night, to the weary, the 
weak, and the pennyless, whom he has beg- 
gared—is this the man~—:’ 


While she was speaking, the countenance of : 


L—— grew dark with rage; he thrust her vio- 
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lently into the street, and closed the door! Im- 
mediately the tempest seemed to utter one long, 
moaning sound-—it struck dismay to the heart 
of L ; he sunk aghast upon a seat. But the 
sound ceased, and he forgot the warning. The 
next Sunday he took the sacramental eup; the 
widow and the orphan were not in ali his 
thoughts. 

This is but one instance, among a thousand, 
of the dishonest bankrupt. 

——— 

CHATEAUBRIAND AND BONAPARTE. 


(As Chateaubriand is likely once more to play a marked 
character on the political stage of Europe, the following noti- 
ces of his first connexion with Napoleon will be read with 
some interest at the present moment; and the rather, that they 
offer a striking pendant to his late resignation of the im- 
ep office which he held at the Court of the Vatican.— 

hey are from an unpublished portion of Bourrienne’s Me- 
moirs.] 


I do not recollect the precise date of M. de 
Chateaubriand’s return to France; I only know 
that it was about the beginning of the year 1800, 
for we were, I think, still at the Luxembourg. 
However, I recollect perfectly that Bonaparte 
began to conceive prejudices against him; and 
when I one day expressed my surprise to the 
First Consul that M. de Chateaubriand’s name 
did not appear on any of the lists which he had 
ordered to be presented to him for filling up 
vacant places, he said, ‘‘He has been mentioned 
to me, but I replied in a way to check all hopes 
of his obtaining any appointment. He has no- 
tions of liberty and independence which will not 
suit my system. I would rather have him my 
enemy then my forced friend. At all events he 
must wait awhile. I may, perhaps, try his first 
in a secondary place, and if he does well, | may 
advance him.’’ 

The above is word for word what Bonaparte 
said the first time I conversed with him 
about M. de Chateaubriand. The publication of 
‘‘Atala,’? and the ‘‘Genie du Christianisme,”’ 
suddenly gave Chateaubriand celebrity, and at- 
tracted the attention of the First Consul. Bona- 
parte, who then meditated the restoration of 
religious worship in France, found himself won- 
derfully supported by the publication of a book 
which excited the highest interest, and whose 
superior merit ted the public mind to the con- 
sideration of religious topics. I remember 
Madame Bacciochi coming one day to visit her 
brother, with a little volume in her hand: it 
was ‘‘Atala.’’? She presented it to the Consul, 
and begged he would read it. ‘*‘What, more 
romances!’? exclaimed he. ‘*Do you think I 
have time to read all your fooleries?’? He, how- 
ever, took the book from his sister, and laid 
it down on my desk. Madame Bacciochi then 
solicited the erasure of M. de Chateaubriand’s 
name from the list of emigrants. ‘‘Oh! Oh!’’ 
said Bonaparte, ‘‘it is Chateaubriand’s book, is 
it? I will read it, then. Bourrienne, write to 
Fouche to erase his name from the list.’’ 

Bonaparte at that time paid so little attention 
to what was doing in the literary world, that he 
was not aware of Chateaubriand being the author 
of ‘Atala.’? It was on the recommendation of 








M. de Fontanes that Madame Baccioehi trie 
this experiment, which was attended by comple 
success. The First Consul read “Atala,’’ and 
was much pleased with it. On the publication 
of the “Genie du Christianisme,’’ some time 
after, his first prejudices were wholly removed. 
Among the persons about him, there were many 
who dreaded to see a man of M. de Chateau- 
briand’s talent approach the First Consul, who 
knew how to appreciate superior merit when it 
did not excite his envy. 

Our relations with the Court of Rome being 
renewed, and Cardinal Fesch appointed ambas- 
sador to the Holy See, Bonaparte conceived the 
idea of making M. de Chateaubriand First Se- 
cretary of the Embassy, thinking that the author 
of the ‘*Genie du Christianisme’’ was peculiarly 
fitted to make up for his uncle’s deficiency. of 
talent in the capital of the Christian world, 
which was destined to become the second city of 
the empire. 

It was not a little extraordinary to see a man, 
previously a stranger to diplomatic business, 
stepping over all the intermediary degrees, and 
being at once invested with the functions of 
first secretary to an impertant embassy. I 
oftener than once heard the First Consul con- 
gratulate himself on having made the appoint- 
ment. I knew, though Bonaparte was not aware 
of the circumstance at the time, that Chateau- 
briand at first refused the situation, and that he 
was only induced to accept it by the entreaties 
of the heads of the clergy, particularly of the 
Abbe Emery, a man of great influence. They 
represented to the author of the “Genie du 
Christianisme’’ that it was necessary he should 
accompany the uncle of the First Consul to 
Rome; and M. de Chateaubriand accordingly re- 
solved to do so. 

However, clouds gathered, I do not know 
from what cause, between the Ambassador and 
his Secretary. All 1 know is, that on Bonaparte 
being informed of the circumstance, he took the 
part of the Cardinal, and the friends of M. de 
Chateaubriand expected to see him soon de- 
prived of his appointment; when to the great 
astonishment of every one, the Secretary to the 
Roman embassy, far from being disgraced, waa 
raised by the First Consul to the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Vallais, with leave to tra- 
vel in Switzerland and Italy, together with the 
promise of the first vacant embassy. 

This favour excited a considerable sensation 
at the Tuileries; but as it was known to. be the 
will and pleasure of the First Consul, al) expres- 
sion of opinion on the subject was confined to a 
few quiet murmurs, that Bonaparte had done for 
the name of M. de Chateaubriand what, in fact, 
he had done only on account of histalent. It 
was during the continuance of this favour that 
the second addition of the **Genie du Christian- 
isme’’ was dedicated to the First Consul. 

M. de Chateaubriand returned to France pre. 
vious to entering on the fulfilment of his new 
mission. He remained for-some months in Paris, 
and on the day appointed: for his departure, he. 
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wént to take leave of the First Consul. By a 
singular chance, it happened to be the fatal 
morning of the 21st of March, and consequently 
only a few hours after the Duke d’Enghien had 
been shot. It is unnecessary to observe that 
M. de Chateaubriand was ignorant of the fatal 
event. However, on his return home, he said 
9 his friends, that he had remarked a singular 
ehange in the appearance of the First Consul, 
and that there was a sort of sinister expression 
in his countenance. Bonaparte saw his new 
Minister amidst the crowd who attended the 
audience, and several times seemed inclined to 
step forward to speak to him, but he constantly 
turned away, and did not approach him the 
whole morning. A few hours after, when M. 
de. Chateaubriand mentioned his observations to 
ome of his friends, he was made acquainted with 
the cause of that agitation which, in spite of all 
his strength of mind and self-command, Bona- 
parte could not disguise. 

M. de Chateaubriand instantly resigned his 
eppointment of Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Vallais. For several days his friends were much 
alarmed for his safety, and they called every 
morning early to ascertain whether he had not 
been carried off during the night. Their fears 
were not without foundation. I must confess 
that I, who knew Bonaparte well, was somewhat 
surprised that no serious consequence attended 
the anger he manifested, on receiving the resig- 
nation of the man who had dedicated his work 
to him. In fact, there was good reason for ap- 
prehension, and it was not without considerable 
difficulty that Eliza succeeded in averting the 
threatened storm. From that moment there 
arose between Bonaparte and M. de Chateau- 
briand a feeling of hostility, which never after- 
wards terminated. 

—< 
AMY IVANSWORTH, 

“*Amy,” said a low voice, ‘‘will you not walk 
with me awhile?”’ 

She was standing at an open latice—there 
was a gay company within the lighted hall, 
and the melody of laughing voices blended 
with the rich swell of instrumental music: 
but she had stolen away from amongst them to 
a recess, where the splendour of the lamp fell 
around her like a dim twilight. A multiflora 
rose half covered the window with the luxari- 
ance of its branches; and between its quiver- 
ing leaves, fell a shower of moonbeams, cover- 
ing her all over with a net-work of light.— 
She was a splendid creature!—yet when I stood 
gazing at her there, with her head bent back- 
ward, and her dark eyes lifted to the sky, till 
“their long lashes laid upon her brow,’’—while 
{ watched the deep intenseness of devotional 

veling that was written on her parted lips 
aud that high intellectual forehead—when 1 
jooked upon the cheek, whose faint tinge 
seareely told that the sylph-like form around 
which the white robes fell so gracefully, was not 
radeed the embodied dream of the sculptor; and 
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ses, till you scarcely knew whether its transpa- 
rent whiteness was aught else but a straggling 
moonbeam—instead of gazing on her with 
that feeling of intense happiness, with which 
we are wont to look on beautiful things, I was 
forced to close my eves, in order to conceal the 
tears which had unconsciously crept over them. 
There was something unearthly about her 
loveliness—too pure, too holy, for companion- 
ship with mortals!—Yet the morrow was to be 
her bridal day; and when I saw the blood steal- 
ing over her cheek in a deep tinge, as the voice 
of her betrothed summoned her into the open 
air, I strove to banish the ill-omened melancho- 
ly, and to enter into the more fitting merriment 
of the joyous dancers. But it was in vain: the 
hot breath of the lamps, and the strains of the 
glad music, but deepened my feverish melancho- 
ly, and with a feeling of almost suffocation, I 
again hurried out into the cool moonlight. It 
was strange—I sat down and strove to reason 
with myself—I could not account for my feel- 
ings! The youth on whom she had bestowed 
the deep devotedness of her affections, was 
worthy, as mere man ean _ be, to possess the 
treasure with which she had gifted him.— 
There was a fairy picture of happiness before 
her, and why should I dim it with my tears? 

I was not present at the bridal, but ere the 
second evening had passed away, I again enter- 
ed the hal! of Ivansworth to congratulate my 
friend. Without, there was the same calm beau- 
tiful moonlight; but within, the dim lustre of 
one solitary lamp fell drearily over the deserted 
hall. The gay laugh ofthe joyous-hearted was 
heard no longer, and music, with its sweet en- 
trancing spell, was hushed inte silence. It was 
not like a scene of nuptial festivity, and I pa- 
ced the apartment with a fearful, yet indefinable 
dread of some terrible event—I knew not what 
—and I dared not inquire, lest my worst appre- 
hensions should be realized. A length, a faint 
stream of light issued from one of the inner 
rooms, and as the door slowly unclosed, I caught 
the sound of a low sob. 

I sprang forward with a feeling of despera- 
tion: there was the same lattice at which I had 
last gazed on the loveliness of Amy. One strag- 
gling moonbeam still fell through the almost 
closed shutter, but she was there no longer. 

On a couch in one corner of the apartment, 
was flung a manly form, seemingly under the in- 
fluence of some uncontrolable grief—-for his 
frame shook with convulsive shudderings, and 
those sobs which tell so much of man’s insup- 
portable agony, burst frequently from his lips. 
It was the father of Amy. Her mother sat near 
him—a very picture of broken hearted resigna- 
tion—her hands were clasped and half raised, 
and the large tears followed each other silently 
down her pale cheeks. There was yet another 
figure--two more—-one was the youthful bride- 
groom. He sat perfectly immoveable, with his 
face buried in his hands; there was no sob, no 
expression of violent grief—not even one coR- 
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locks which when I had seen him last were dark 
and glossy as the raven’s wing—were bleached 
as white as the snowy mantle on which his fore- 
head was resting—and that mantle covered the 
lifeless form of Amy Ivansworth. 
_—<>>—-—_ 
US H. 

** Man still is man, and those who boldly dare, 

Shall triumph over the sons of cold despair.” 

Riding the other day in a stage coach, all 
alone with an Irish gentleman, we became 
quite sociable, and he gave me this account of 
his life. 

«« When twenty years of age I was at school 
learning surveying and navigation, ‘ And do 
you mean to travel?’ said my master. ‘* What 
think you of America?’ said 1, for we were then 
in Dungannon, county Tyrone, Ireland. * Ame- 
rica,” repeated he, ‘ America is a growing 
country—go, John, and behave yourself as be- 
comes a true Irishman, and you may eat white 
bread in your old age, and drink a glass of old 
sherry.’ Ata little more than 21 I sailed from 
Cork, in the good ship Queen Dido, and landed 
in 57 days at New Castle. I hied me up te the 
eityin a trice, and wandered through the streets 
a stranger for two days, when on the third, who 
should | happen to meet but Ned McClosky, an 
oldtownsman. ‘ By gracious!’ said he, ‘ if 
this isn’t our old friend John Varnham! When 
did you come? In what ship, honey? How 
were all athome? Why your cheek looks red 
asa potato, man. You’ill grow white in this 
country, boy, but (running on without waiting 
for an answer,) what’s your motto?’ ‘What’s 
my motto?’ enquired I, ‘what is that?? ‘A 
short bit of a sentence to direct you in life.— 
You'll have to take one. See,’ continued he, 
touching a flask of whiskey which he carried, 
and pointing to a buxom looking huzzy that 
was just passing—‘ A short life and a merry one,’ 
that’s my motto. Good bye, John, Til see you 
again,’—and away he flew, half seas over, bound 
for ashort life, methought, whether for a merry 
or sad one, was a matter of doubt. 

Going up Chesnut street—thinks I, does every 
man take a motto on setting out in life? What 
shall | choose? A motto! Let me see——-when 
upon aninner door. I saw in large letters— 
PUSH.—* That shall be my motto, said [—and 
on the impu!se of the moment, my right hand 
was on the door, my foot over the threshold, I 
found myself inthe middle of an office of some 
sort. After pausing a moment, a genteel man 
stepped up and inquired my business. ‘ To tell 
tue honest truth,’ said I,‘ none special with any 
one mortal man in particular, but Iam an Irish 
lad, a perfect stranger, just come to America to 
teek my fortune.” ‘ Have you money?’ said the 
gentleman. ‘ Nothing but five guineas, the 
gift of my angel mother,’ said I, ‘ common learn- 
ing, Irish honor, and a heart to be grateful to 
any one that will put me in a way to be useful.’ 
‘Why,’ said the man, smiling, ‘I like your frank- 
ness, and really will venture to trust something 
tothat face. You can write; very well—then 
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copy that paper.’ I did so, and found myself in 
a snug birth, with plenty to do for an industri- 
ous man—plenty toeat and drink fora tempe- 
rate man—and satisfactory compensation for a 
reasonable man. 


My employer was a scrivener, and sometimes 
dealt in the purchase of real estate on specula- 
tion. Hearing him deliberating, one day, doubt- 
fully about a purchase, ‘* Push,’? whispered 
my good genius. ‘‘It cannot fail, sir,’{said J, 
and if [ might be permitted I would gladly take 
half the bargain. * On your luck and judgment, 
John,’ said my employer. We bought the 
property, aided by a loan, and in ninety days 
realised a thousand pounds. I was now two and 
twenty; the bloom of my cheek had the fresh- 
ness of youth and health—a pit or two of the 
small pox did not mar my good looks—my hair 
twisted about my forehead in clusters of curla, 
which, though I seemed careless about them, 
were matters of some little vanity, and I did not 
like to part with them; my skin under my sleeve 
was white as snow, and except that I was a lit 
tle bow-kneed, (I had that from my grandfather, 
Sir Phelim) you would not find a properer 
person in a summer’s day. ‘ Did you ever know 
an Irishman that had not a warm heart towards 
the ladies?’ ‘Not often, said [.? * My good 
fortune,’ continued he, ‘in several bargains be- 
gan to be rumored around; and as I went con- 
stantly to church with my master, several dam- 
sels looked kindly on me; one more especially, 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant over the 
way, and her brow it seemed to me relaxed from 
the prudish severity of an heiress, when her eye 
met mine. Pusn, said my good genius. * And 
blessings on you my sweet damsel,’ said I, half 
whispering as Ltook an opportunity to pass by 
her side, half a square on her way home from 
meeting one afternoon. ‘ And church is doubly 
pleasant when you and the like of you, attend 
morning and evening—No offence in saying so 
1 hope, charming lady.’ ‘Me, sir?’ replied 
she, but not very invitingly nor very angrily. 
Pusu, said my good genius, for my heart faul- 
tered a little. ‘Who else but your bonny self, 
miss,’ continued I, ‘for that speaking eye and 
tell-tale lip—say that it is your mother’s daugh- 
ter who has a kind heart and gentle affection— 
and’ ‘Fie, Mr. Varnham,’ said she, for it 
seems she knew iny name—‘I am sorry if there’s 
any thing in my countenance so communicative 
as to warrant a gentleman who is almost a 
stranger, to address me in such a manner, and 
in such a place. No young woman shoald listen 
to that sort of address, certainly without a mo- 
ther’s leave.” And methought she half linger- 
ed instead of quickening her pace, to hear if I 
had any thing to reply. Pusu said my good 
genius. ‘In Ireland, dearest,’ said I, ‘our fa- 
thers often make love going home from church, 
and if you would give me leave to ask your mo- 
ther’s approbation’ here I stammered 
in spite of my motto. ‘QO, as to that,’ said the 
smiling girl, ‘ you may gay any thing to my mo- 
ther you please.’ 
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The same evening, returning from bathing in 
the Delaware, for the day had been sultry, a 
sudden bustle and cry of distress, arrested my 
attention in, at that hour, an unfrequented 
place. The cry of a fellow man in trouble is 
always, you know, a command to a true [rish- 
man to Pusu, My cane was my shellalah; one 
villain reeled in an instant with a broken head, 
and the other, though twice my size, sunk be- 
neath an arm that was nerved by humanity and 
duty. Assistance soon gathered, and on placing 
my prisoner in the hands of an officer, who 
should lie wounded and bleeding before me but 
the honored father of——’ ‘ Hah your sweet- 
heart—the pretty damsel you had half courted 
coming from meeting?’ ‘The very same. I 
took him home, where he introduced me as the 
saviour of his life from robbers and murderers. 
In less time than a ship could sail to Cork and 
home again, I was Junior partner in the whole- 
sale store, and the loveliest girl that has lived 
for a thousand years blessed me with her heart 
and hand. ‘Thank God I have been prosperous 
in my basket and my store. Our children are a 
blessing to us, as I hope they will be an honour 
to their country, and we have enough for them 
and ourselves, and somewhat for the poor.”’ 

The stars that guide the wanderer right, 
Are virtue fair and honor bright, 

Be temperate, steady, just and kind, 
Then pusn, and fortune you shall find. 

So far as the story is a long one, I pray you, 
Messrs. Printers, to remember it is an IJrish- 
man’s story. So far as I have any thing to say, 
1 preserve the character of yours to serve.— Vil- 
lage Record. 

a 
BLESSINGS OF MATRIMONY. 

Hail to thee Matrimony! thou joy of mankind! 
theu blessing to all classes of socicty! thou long- 
ed for by all who have never experienced the 
comforts, the happiness, the inexpressible de- 
lights which thou bringest with thee, the calm 
and sun-shiny hours, the blissful days, the peace- 
ful years of content which follow in thy train. 
Thou art the ne plus ultra of bliss in the pros- 
pect of every maiden of fifteen; the consumma- 
tion most devoutly wished by every maiden of 
thirty; and not despaired of by those of forty-five. 
To thee every young man looks forward with 
buoyant hope; of thee are his thoughts by day, 
and at night, if he sleeps not too soundly, he 
dreams of thee. O Matrimony! great is the hap- 
piness which thou bringest with thee; manifold 
are the blessings which follow in thy train! 

To the masculine part of the human race, thy 
gifts, O Matrimony! are particularly precious.— 
Previous to thy consummation, the young man 
searcely knows what to do with himself; his time 
bangs heavy on his hands, and to dispose of it 
and the money which accumulates with him be- 
cause he has no legitimate call upon his purse, 
he is under the necessity of joining festive meet- 
ngs, attending plays, balls, parties, and other 
amusements. Some are evea under the necessi- 
ty of devoting a part of their leisuze time to study, 
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and puzzle themselves over ancient classical at. 
thors, or weary themselves with experiments m 
mechanics, or some other branch of philosophy. 
But, as soon as thou approachest.—O Matrimo- 
ny! the desire for these things gradually declines, 


and in a little time they find sufficient employ. 


ment—for their money in the shape of household 
expenses, and for their time in looking after their 
affairs. How happy to be thus employed, rather 
than following the vain vagaries of life! Instead 
of uselessly squandering time in excursions to 
the Lakes, to the Saratoga Springs, or to some 
other part of the country to which curiosity or 
inclination may prompt a visit, how much better 
is it to be devoting those hours steadily and so 
berly to business, thus providing for a rising fa- 
mily, and the money which would be expended 
upon such excursions to the liquidation of mili- 
ners and dress-makers’ accounts. Yes, Matrimo- 
ny! great is the happiness which thou bringest 
with thee, manifold are the blessings which fol- 
low in thy train! 

The days of the unmarried man are passed fn 
uninteresting pursuits—-unless, indeed, he be in 
pursuit of the affections of some fair nymph 
whom he wishes to make his bride. His gains 
in business are unappropriated, and his pleasures 
es unparticipated, except by male companions, 
who, although perfectly willing to partake ofall 
his pleasures, flee in the hour of necessity, and 
prudently allow him the solitary and undisturb- 
ed possession of all his care. Not so with him, 
O Matrimony! who has adopted thy yoke. His 
fair spouse, while she joins in his pleasures, par- 
ticipates in his cares also. Does he feel any 
bodily ailments, she feels with him and for him, 
and spares neither pains nor anxiety, nor exer 
tion to restore him to health. Does any grief 
prey upon his mind? she also suffers with him, and 
does all that lies in her power to alleviate it and 
to remove the cause. Ifshe partake of his plea- 
sures, she partakes also of his cares; and how 
much better is this than to be subject to the 
monotony of single life! Ifthere were no cares, 
pleasure would lose its gout; and happy is the 
man whose relish for the enjoyment of pleasure 
is sharpened by the experience of care. O Ma- 
trimony! great is the happiness which thou bring- 
est with thee; manifold are the pleasures which 
follow in thy train! 

How dull, how lifeless, how stupid, how void 
of all the interesting incidents of life is the e0- 
journ of an unmarried man at home! If, where 
he lodges, he have a parlour to himself, how 
listlessly he passes his time! His breakfast is 
brought to him, and he sits down to it solitary. 
There is no one with whom he can converse, 
none to whom he may open his lips; and for the 
want of society, and to cheat the dreary solitude 
of his repast, he has to turn over the leaves of 
some musty book, or divert himself with one of 
the Waverley novels. His dinner is eaten in the 
same unsocial manner; but having more time to 
Spare over it than he usually devotes to eating, 
(a solitary meal is soon despatched) he amuses 
himself for half an hour or more in blowing me- 
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Jancholy music out of a flute, or scraping, most 
unharmoniously, upon a violin. In the evening, 
when he returns from his office, or more proba- 
bly from the play, where he has been for the 
sake of robbing solitude of so many hours, he 
goes to his lonely bed, where he sleeps the live- 
long night without the occurrence of any inci- 
dent to disturb the sameness of his slumbers. 
If his lodging be such that he sits with the fami- 
ly, he is not so lonely; but still the conversation 
is not interesting to him. It is chiefly upon gene- 
ral topics, or, if otherwise, he cannot be deep- 
ly interested init. But thou, O Matrimony! find- 
est a balm for all these wounds. Let the young 
gentleman once put his head into thy noose, and 
he will have no more occasion to lay his money 
out at libraries for the use of Waverley novels, 
to cheat the dull hour of the breakfast. Never 
more need he dread the horrors of a solitary 
meal. Cheered by the sweet converse of his 
wife, the time will pass so quickly as to make 
him wonder how informer times he could read 
so much, when now he never has an opportuni- 
ty of opening a book. His dinner time and all 
the time he spends at home is the same. 

The married man cannot, with any justice or 
propriety, complain of dull nights passed in hea- 
vy sleep, undisturbed or unenlivened by any inci- 
dent. Few, indeed, are the nights in which he is 
not aroused, once or twice, at least, by little 
Jacky, or his sister Sarah, or his brother Bill, 
calling out for a drink of water, or with cholic 
pains; or because his little brother or sister hurts 
him, or has pulled all the clothesoffhim. These 
incidents relieve the monotony of the night 
and break those slumbers which, to the bachelor, 
are so profound and so tiresome. To these may 
be added, also, the interesting dialogues which oc- 
casionally take place between all married peo- 
ple, after having retired to rest, where the lady, 
with kind solicitude, lest too much sleep should 
injure her husband’s constitution, will exert her 
powers of volubility, and, as Cowper has it— 

“Shake the curiains with her kind advice.’’ 

It is a privilege thus to be occasionally awake- 
ened. If as philosophers say sleep resembles 
death, by this means so many internals are 
snatched from death; and asthere is a probabili- 
ty that a person, thus awakened, will not sleep 
again goon, it gives an opportunity for calm re- 
flection and for the indulgence of his own 
theughts, which, in married life, is but of rare 
Occurrence, excepting under such circumstances 
as these, O Matrimony! great is the happiness 
_ which thou bringest with thee—manifold are the 
~ blessings which follow in thy train! 


GOODWIN’S FALLS. 


The view on the opposite page is intended to 
represent Goodwin’s Falls, in the State of New 
York. The stream, of which these Falls forma 
part, is of inconsiderable size, and empties into 
the Cayuga lake on the west side, about eight 
miles from Ithaca. 

The view is taken from a point directly in 
front of the Falle, and nearly at the top of the 
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right bank. The fall is entirely unbroken, and 
the water descends perpendicularly 211 feet, as 
has been ascertained by actual measurement. 

On the banks of the stream, both right and 
left, is a large number of full-grown pines, and 
the slope is covered with smaller pines, hem- 
lock, &c. The underwood on the right bank is 
heavy; on the left bank it is light; and in many 
parts of the wall there is a considerable growth 
of shrubbery. 

At the foot of the fall the water is smooth 
and dark; as it proceeds it becomes broken and 
obstructed by stones and flood-wood. On the 
side of the fall, about midway down, is a sloping 
bank of gravel, rather smooth, in consequence 
of earth, stones, &c. sliding down.. The scenery 
in the ueighborhood of these Falls, is picturesque 
and striking. 

——< 
CASTLE GARDEN, N.Y. 

On the opposite page will be found a striking 
view of this famous pleasure ground. The build- 
ing from which the place derives its name, was 
originally erected as a fort, though we believe it 
was never used for warlike purposes, 

Castle Garden is unquestionably one of the 
most delightful promenades in this country. Im- 
mediately before it lies the bay of New York, 
which in point of splendor is only surpassed by 
the Bay of Naples; and, in variety of scenery, is 
inferior to none in the world. The general. ap- 
pearance of the exterior may be better under- 
stood by a view of the print, than from any de- 
scription we can furnish, and we shall only re- 
mark, that the dark stone of which the walls 
are composed, contrasts finely with the light 
and elegant decorations of the interior. The 
approach to the Garden isover a bridge of some 
extent; at the termination of which is a draw- 
bridge, nownever used. On entering, you find 
a flight of steps which lead to the upper prome- 
nades; of these there are two. The ground is 
laid out in fancy grass plots, variegated with na- 
tive and exotic plants, and at all times adorned 
by a starring cereus, or some other celebrated 
flower running its course through the country. 
Immediately over the entranceis a Ball room, as 
large as the various halls appropriated to that 
use in this city, and lighted with gas. On either 
side of the entrance, and beneath the ball room, 
are two large rooms, one of which is used as a 
Bar, and the other as a Reading room. In those 
parts of the wall where guns were formerly post- 
ed, Summer houses are now erected, the port- 
hole forming the window; and now, instead of 
the drawing of rammers, we hear the drawing 
of corks. At the side of these summer houses, 
or boxes, is a beautiful Italian statue, imported 
by a former owner expressly for this establish- 
ment, On the front of the upper walk, the name 
of the Garden is formed with gas lights, in let- 
ters about three feet in height. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of this Gar. 
den on a clear summer night. The spectator 
who is perched on one of the higher promenades, 
may enjoy a prospect such asis rarely to be met 
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with. Beneath him, vessels of every description 
are seen gliding calmly along, while in the distance 
a varied and most imposing prospect of height 
and valley is dimly visible, leaving room to the 
imagination to conjure up what shapes it pleases. 
As he stands, he is fanned by the clear sea 
breeze, and the sounds of instruments and voi- 
ces rising from below, greet his ear in mingied 
melody. Here and there, scattered in various 
parts of the Garden, may be seen numerous 
groups of well-dressed females, some lounging, 
and others sipping their cream and tasting their 
cake. In a word, the labors of the artist and 
florist have been united upon this fascinating 
spot, and they have succeeded in forming a fairy 
scene not surpassed, as a whole, by any in Eu- 


' rope. 


a eee 
A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 


** E’n now how sweet the win’try night 
Spent with the old illustrious dead: 
While, by the taper’s trembling light, 
1 seem the awful course to tread, 
Where genius, worth, and learning lie. —AKENSID2. 
One of the most gratifying employments of the 
cultivated and enquiring mind, is, to muse and 
meditate upon the pages of the history of know- 
ledge: but it is by no means an unqualified en- 
joyment, for those pages present a most varied 
picture of the greatness and the littleness of 
man. There we behold the grandeur, the ab- 
surdity, the imperfection of human conceptions; 
the vastness and the deiiciency of our achiev- 
ments; the lofty aspirations of which we are ca- 
pable, and the utter futility of our endeavors to 
realize them: there we participate in the joy of 
the sage at the success of persevering exertion; 
there we exult in the triumph of ambitious men- 
tal effort; but there also obtrude upon us the 
ignorance that cannot comprehend; the envy 
that will not appreciate, and narrow prejudice 
and dark malignant bigotry—like ill omened 
birds of night raising their hideous outcries at 
the opening day, closing their dazzled eyes, and 
turning their backs upon the blessed beams of 
light which are breaking through the gloom, and 
gradually showing up the dim outlines of the 
objects that surround, influence, and hold terrific 
sway over the path of life; we are the unwilling 
observers of their struggles to preserve and 
strengthen the dominion of error—or check the 
soarings, blight the hopes and destroy the dear- 
est acquisitions and most valued products of 
genius—to persecute it, their demoniac delight; 
to prostrate and exterminate it, the ruling im- 
pulses of their natures. This is the diversified 
scene; the moonlight piece of strong relief; this, 
the group of opposites; these, the intellectual 
antipodes; that the pages of the history of 
knowledge hold up to our consideration. Let us 
contemplate them a little more closely; for em- 
ployments are more interesting, in an hour of 
retirement from the whirl of business; and may 
we not add, none can be made more useful.— 
Let us then, 
‘“ 





repeople with the past.” 
What has become of the abstruse and intricate 


philosophy of Aristotle?—and yet the time long 
was that this system, the offspring of a profound, 
but tco subtile intellect, with all its absurdities 
and sophistries, was taught and received as 
sound and true, inevery school of science. What 
have become of the splendid, but fanciful day 
dreams (alas! that some of them should be day 
dreams) of Plato? the ingenious, but visionary 
metaphysics of Gassendi and of Des Cartes? the 
.theories of Malebranche and Arnand? And 
were not the creations of Plato’s fertile imagi- 
nation and the air-built theorems of his follow- 
ers, once confided in—not as the sublimest con- 
ceptions of mental ability and purity, aspiring 
after imaginary excellence, and wrapt up in de- 
lightful, though illusive visions of a spirituality, 
perfect and spotless, beyond the contaminations 
of earth and sense, but confided in, as the per- 
fection of practical wisdom, and upheld, as the 
attainable summit of human virtue. The systems 


Malebranche and his followers: has not the day 
of their celebrity long since passed away? Yes, 
the day when these men were regarded as hay- 
ing reached the ultima thule of human disco- 
very, has departed—for Locke reasoned, and 
Newton demonstrated: yet did not the learned 
of the earth look up to them as the high priests 
of the oracles of truth, and as suvh receive their 
erroneous revelations? Deluded and fascinated 
as they were by the radiance which their genius 
threw over their extravagancies, like the glo- 
rious hues of a dark and fleeting cloud, kindled 
up by the beams of the setting sun. And such 
were the wandcringss of exalted minds, such the 
fallacies of acute and inquisitive philosophers,the 
dictators of their age. If, then, they could thus 
mistake, if their systems could not stand the test 
of after investigation, the thought will rise and 
startle us, may not scme of those systems in which 
we now trust, suffer from the attacks of the learn- 
ed of other days? May not those that are not 
established upon the basis of experimental procf 
be hereafter considered as equally unfounded 
and unsubstantial with those to which we have 
just alluded? 


What a specimen of soundness and weakness 
of judgment, of intellectual greatness, united to 
a lamentable deficiency of moral principle, is ex- 
hibited in the character of Paracelsus;eminent in 
physics, worthy of all praise for deep and inde- 
fatigable research, yet dissatisfied with legiti- 
mate fame, a shameless and dishonest pretencer 
to long sought but impossible discoveries—or 
Burman, so profound in Grecian learning, so 
able a critic, living in-open violation of moral 
duty, and in defiance of decency itself;—or Sal- 
masius, the erudite and skilful opponent of Mil- 
ton, rejoicing at the misfortunes, and assailing 
with the vilest calumny, the reputation of a 
virtuous and successtul antagonist;—or the 
Scaligers, for learning and extensive research 
almost without an example, so meanly con- 
tumelious, as to be incapable of speaking 
favourably of another’s talents, or of doing 





justice to another’s worth; instigated by a vanity 


of Des Cartes and his opponent Gassendi; of 
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so degrading and contemptible, as to fabricate 
a tale of their claims to a princely descent, (as 
if that could have added a brightness to the halo 
of their reputation);—or Psalmanazar, wasting 
the powers and acquisitions of an extraordinary 
intellect, deeply imbued with scientific research, 
upon a gross and audacious imposture;—or the 
French and German illuminati, those gifted but 
misdirected minds, who would have overturned 
the very pillars of social order, that, like him 
who set fire to the temple of Diana, they might 
contemplate and gain a name, for the destruc- 
tion they had effected; or in the vain hope of 
reducing society to its original elements, and then 
rearing—they knew not what—but something 
that vould be better and more conducive tothe 
happiness of man; something that would deve- 
lope his capabilities, and elevate his thoughts, 
and augment his virtues, far, far beyond the cor- 
rupt and unequal institutions which they sought 
to level with the dust; something that would 
have reason for its firm foundation and support. 
Thus pursuing a visionary good, that ftitted be- 
fore them, and led them on through brake and 
brier, like the ignis fatuus of some stagnant 
pool—about as substantial and as easily to be 
obtained. \ These are striking instances of the 
perversion of genius, and the abuse of extraordi- 
naty mental endowment. Melancholy proofs of 
the weakness and imperfection of human nature, 
even ir its stateliest walks, from which we wil- 
lingly turn our attention, The theme js uncon- 
grenial—it offers no allurements—nothing for the 
pride of man to repose upon with smiles of self- 
complacency; but forall that, we should some- 
times bend our r-inds to the consideration of it. 
We should search out and scrutinize our deficien- 
cies, that we may guard and fortify ourselves.— 
To know one’s weakness, is to increase one’s 
strength. Let us not desist, though our discove- 
ries should often be rather advantageous than 
agreeable. 


Now, as my thoughts wander back to the 
years that are gone, the venerated shades of the 
victims of intolerant superstition appear before 
me. I behold Galileo rising above the ignorance 
which surrounds him, and penetrating with a 
keen eye, the sublime secret of the planetary 
system. I look again, and behold him arraigned 
as a criminal, and forced, by threats of torture, 
publicly to recant and disavow the truths he had 
discovered and proclaimed. Who is this misera- 
ble being, squalid in his attire, emaciated and 
wretched in his appearance; his high and hag- 
gard brow bespeaks a life of thought, and pain, 
and suffering; disease is fast quenching the fire of 
intellect in his faded eye; the paleness of famine 
is on his sunken cheek? [tis Cornelius Agrippa, 
for some philosophical experiments accused of 
magic, shunned like an evil spirit—cut off from 
all intercourse with his fellow-man—and abhorr- 
ed as an agent of the infernal. What man js 


this, resting his head in deep meditation against 
the wall of his dungeon—his countenance tells 
of a mind resolved, on high thoughts intently 
fixed, whose energies, not the dreary loneliness 





of his prison house, nor the taunts and insults of 
his persecutors, can extinguish or diminish? It 
is the first philosopher of the age—an intellectual 
phenomenon—he who rose a sun, upon this 
midnight of the mind—Roger Bacon. 


si Nature’s most secret steps, 
He like her shadow has pursued.” 


For his services to mankind, thus rewarded 
with fetters and a dungeon, behold this aged 
man—manacled—insulted—smote upon, and 
thrust forward by a noisy and infuriated throng, 
stimulated and led on by ruffian nobles and ti- 
tled priests. I hear the cry, ‘* To the stake—to 
the stake with the vile heretic! Let him have a 
foretaste, on earth, of the agonies which his-sin- 
ful soul is doomed to undergo hereafter!” I see 
the martyr at the stake, tortured, yet resigned. 
Pardon is proclaimed as the reward of apostacy: 
he heeds it not—his eyes are raised to heaven, 
where the hopes of his soul are centred, in the 
certainty of immortal bliss: he is already dead to 
earth. Hhear the broken murmurs of the last 
prayer that quivers on his lips, as he sinks into 
the flames:it breathes forgiveness to his perse- 
cutors, These are men “of whom the world 
was not worthy.’ Many years have rolled by; 
various changes have taken place in the coadi- 
tion of man; revolution has succeeded revulu- 
tion; religious reformation has given the dignity 
of thought; information has extended. its benign 
sway over the mind and character, since these 
atrocities were perpetrated. The empire of 
ignorance and barbarism has been assailed and 
shaken; but though diminished, it still exists; 
and even where we should fondly hope that the 
last traces of this dominion had disappeared— 
even in our own favoured land, are there not 
 lingerings of the spirit that promoted the perse- 
cution of the learned, and lighted the flames of 
} martyrdom? 

A Boethius, consoling himself in prison, by 
writing upon ** the consolations of philosophy;” 
a Buchanan, composing sacred paraphrases; 
Raleigh, his ** history of the world;” Grotius, a 
commentary on St. Matthew; the injured Tasso 
striking his harp with all his wonted inspiration 
—the flow of his imagination unchecked by the 
violence of oppression—are animating evidences 
of the majesty of mind, which cannot be subdued 
by the pressure of adverse circumstance; and 
what admirer of the dignity of his species does 
not experience a glow and exhileration of soul, 
when such instances of it attract his notice?f— 
But will not the recollection of the occasions 
that called them forth mar his gratification, and 

‘east a gloom over the rising enthusiasm of his 
feelings? Camoens, illustrious supporter of the 
grandeur of,the epic muse—isolated sustainer of 
the poetic renown of thy country! Cervantes, 

first of novelists!’ Bentivoglio—Purchas—Boyce 

—Otway—unfortunate and neglected sons of 
genius; what fearful witnesses are you of the 
ingratitude of yourcountrymen! ‘The list might 
be brought downto much later times—butI will 
not add another name to it. Even now there is 

to be found in the multitude, and among the in- 
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telligent whose cullivation has not increased 
their liberality, an open or ill-concealed con- 
tempt for speculations above their comprehen- 
sion, or in opposition to their peculiar habits of 
thinking—the pride of opinion is offended, and 
the sense cf superiority distresses and mortifies. 
There is a desire to undermine and drag down 
those who are beheld with envious eyes upon 
the heights of intellectual distinction—to reduce 
them to their own level, since they despair of 
ever attaining to theirs. This accounts for the 
sneers and carpings of malevolent criticism, the 
petulent comment, the affected candour, the 
injurious commendation, the half-hidden irony, 
the mean surmise, the detestable insinuations, 
and the open and undisguised, and therefore less 
despicable acrimony of personal vituperation, 
and the relish with which they are too apt to be 
received and encouraged. The disheartening 
coldness which is shown to the ambition of 
young genius; the inclination to clip his wings, 
to ‘* strip him of his plumage, and fix him to the 
earth,” may be traced to the same source.— 
The offspring bears upon its front the indisputa- 
ble proofs of its parentage—the stream, though 
diminished to a scanty rivulet, betrays, by its 
bitterness and impurity,the fountain from whence 
it issued, 

Look over Europe! Does not much of the dark- 
ness of the middle ages cover a great part of it? 
Much willhave to be done—persevering must be 
his efforts, before man, in some of the countries 
which compose that portion, enjoy even a modi- 
cum of the liberty of speech or the press, and, 
consequently, before even a slight encourage- 
ment is given to the highest and most valuable 
efforts of the understanding, or bright-eyed fancy 
be permitted to wander in her favorite haunts— 


restore, and burn incense at her deserted and: 


ruined fanes—luxuriate in her breezy groves, sit 
by her lone and gently flowing stre:ms, with 
soft and soothing sounds, ‘to meditation dear,” 
and give free and fearless utterance to her beam- 
ing creations, her sublime speculations, and her 
impassicned thoughts. From what they have 
said and done, it would seem to be the desire of 
some rulers to cut off from the multitude every 
mans of improvement—to annihilate in them 
the very faculty of thinking. 

The Emperor of Austria has shamelessly ex 
presaed his wish, that his subjects should not 
read.” Heisright; education would open. their 
eyes.to the injustice of their condition, and when 
Rey once have a chance of thinking like men, 

hey may, inall probability, begin to act like 
men. Whata proofis here of the falsity of the 
system which gives him, and suchas him, their 
power. Emancipation! emancipation! well may 
they duead the nanie——it strikes upon their ear, 
like the knell of their domination. Let them link 
and bind themse}ves together by oaths the most 
solemn, to prevent or retard it—their success, I 
hope and believe, will be short lived. The spirit 
of intelligence will move overthe mighty mass of 
European subjection, infusing life, and warmth, 
and vigour, in its course, There will be a stir 





ring up and a calling into action of the energies 
of manhood. The philanthrophic sage shall un- 
fold, without restraint, his projects for the me- 
lioration of his fellow men, to a grateful genera- 
tion. The voice of the patriot shall yet be heard 
and applauded in the halis of classic Italy; the 
poet shall yet pour forth his soul, and animate 
the noble and the brave, amid the crumbling 
monuments of the days of her pristine glory. Tie 
hymn of liberty shall yet swell along the roman- 
tic streams of Spain—the wild carol and rejoio- 
ing step of her well clad peasant, as he roams 
through her pleasant vallies, or treads her vine 
covered hills, shall proclaim that she 1s prosper- 
ing. Greece! degraded, insulted, and struggling 
Greece! shall she not cherish the flame she has 
kindled—shall not the time come, when the vir- 
tues of her worthies of old, shall bud again and 
flourish in the bosoms of their descendants.— 
But { set out with being retrospective-—follow- 
ing, however, instead of stemming the current of 
my feelings, Ihave become very prospective—I 
therefore pulled for shore as soon as I could, 
for fear oflosing my way, and completely putting 
an end to the propriety of the title I have given 
to this essay, sketch,—or what you will. + 
J.B. 3. 


—— 
Written for the Casket. 
THE SUBALTERN. 


It is not easy for us who quietly enjoy the 
fruits for which our fathers toiled, to appreciate 
their exertions. Our hearts are warmed by the 
recollection of the victories they obtained, when 
we read of the battles they won, and we remem- 
ber with mingled gratitude and tenderness that 
their blood has enriched the soil which now 
yields us the flowers of spring with the harvests 
of autumn. ‘* We realize that our fortunes have 
been happily cast; and it is natural that we 
should be moved by the contemplation of oc- 
currences which have guided our destiny and 
settled the condition in which we should pass 
that portion of, our existence which God allows 
to man on earth.” But there are yet stronger 
claims; ii is incumbent on us to search faithfully 
the records of our revolution, that we may bear 
‘in our heart’s core” the soldier who poured 
out his blood as freely as his commander, who 
fought not for titles or promotion, but for the 
land on which he first drew his breath—who 
left his home, his fire-side and his plough, for 
the field of battle, not to earn a monument for 
himseif, but an eternal one for his country. He 
knew that if he felkhe would be mingled pro- 
miscuously with the dying and the dead—that 
he fell unhonoured and unwept except by his 
desolate and widowed partner; yet he shrunk 
not from the combat, for his heart was warmed 
by the sacred flame of liberty. 

Nor isit the slain only that ought to awaken 
our sympathy, every instance of bold and noble 
daring, of magnanimous courage, of generous 
self devotion in asubaltern, should call forth the 
best tribute of our nature; that homage which is 
cheerfully paid to the great ones of the earth, 
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ought to be voluntarily offered to examples of 
humble disinterested virtue, and we should 
cherish them with a sanctity of feeling more en- 
during than funeral oratians und marble monu- 
ments. 


At the time General Greene, from the weak- 
ness of his army, compared to that of Cornwal- 
lis, thought it expedient to retreat to Virginia, 
a detachment was formed, consisting of intantry 
and cavalry,jto take post between the retreating 
and advancing army. It was considered a ha- 
zardous enterprize, as they were ordered to 
keep as near as possible to the enemy, to retard 
them in their progress, and sedulously watch all 
their movements; thereby enabling Greene to 
hasten towards the Dan with the strength of his 
army. This command devolved on Colonel 
Williams, of Maryland. The British were in his 
rear and the Americans on his front. The duty 
this brave band were called to perform by day was 
severe; but when night came on it was still more 
arduous. It was necessary to send out numerous 
patrols,not only fortheir own safety, but to guard 
tie retreating army, as the slightest mistake or 
the want of vigilance would have enabled the 
enemy to have placed himself between Wiiliams 
and Greene by a circuitous route. Half of the 
troops were constantly on ducy, and each man 
allowed but six hours sleep during the forty- 
eight. 


Among the soldiers who considered them- 
selves favored by this distinction, was a young 
man by the name of Kirk. ‘There is no situation 
in which a happy temperament is more valuable 
than in the army. ‘his, Kirk eminently pos- 
sessed—amidst cold, hunger, an:] scanty repose, 
his natural flow of spirits never forsook him.— 
His excellent health, his robust and athletic form, 
appeared to shield him from the common sensa- 
tions of suffering to which the human frame is 
subject. The contents of his knapsack were 
freeiy shared smong his brothers in arms: he 
possessed a fine voice—sang all the popular 
songs of the day, knew a thousand leger de 
main tricks, and in short was the darling of the 
corps—every soldier considered himself fortu- 
nate when the gay, blooming, and animated 
face of Kirk shared his patrole. It must be 
confessed, however, there was one subject that 
never failedjto change the light-hearted expres- 
sion of Kirk’s countenance into one of thought- 
fulness and gloom, and this was the raillery that 
young men often lavish on each other where wo- 
man isthe obj.ct. He wore on his third finger 
a ring containing a braid of light brown hair.— 
This was not an obtrusive ora showy ornament, 
and yet it seemed too effeminate for his general 
character, his bold and martial bearing, his dis 
regard of the luxuries of life and his contempt 
of hardship. The ring had often called forth 
many a joke; after a few attempts at retort, he 
repulsed them with a gravity which partook of 
irritability, and it soon was understaod by his 
comrades that this was forbidden ground; on all 
other subjects he was frank and communicative, 
and the first to promote gaiety. Once one of 
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his companions said, ‘* Kirk, you are too hand- 
some a fellow not to have a sweethesrt—come, 
tell us the name of the girl with the brown Hair, 
and we will drink her health, he replied, ‘*Why; 
do you think Lavoid this subject?’ 

‘© I dv not know,” said the soldier, ‘* unless 
it is because you are bashful.” 

‘‘It is because it gives me pain,” replied 
Kirk. 

‘* Then I never will mention it again, by Ilea- 
ven,” said his companion, ‘* nor shall any other 
man, not even the General himself, in my pre- 
sence,” 

From this time Knowles was the bosom friend 
of Kirk, and the confidant of an attachment that 
an innate sense of delicacy had led him to con- 
ceal from all otbers. His gay and happy tem- 
peroment had not shielded him from more senti- 
mental impressions. Elizabeth Ashton had been 
his companion and school-mate, he had loved 
her from a boy, and it was understood both by 
themselves and by others that they were one 
day to be united. 

It was not till the struggle for the southern 
states took placa, that any cloud came over the 
prospects of the youthful lovers. It was the 
height of their ambition to purchase a piece of 
lan:l, build a cottage upon it, and cultivate the 
earth. Already the spot was purchased on the 
banks of the Congaree, and tulip trees and 
magnoliss had brought forth their first flowers, 
to perfume the litle knole on which the build- 
ing was to stand. Every evening they met 
there, and as moss seats cost but little, Kirk had 
made one near the water; often they sat listening 
to the rippling of the wave and indulging dreams 
of future happiness, There is a purifying power 
in affection which operates on the character.— 
Kirk had a refinement that hardly seemed to be- 
long to his rank in life; but his thoughts and 
feelings had flawed in one gentle current, aud 
he was ignorant of the strength and power of 
his own passions. 

Whenthe war was carried into the southern 
states the inhabitants of the country felt all its 
horrors in its most savage form. Families be- 
came divided against each other, and neighbour 
was armed against neighbour, till it became al- 
most a war of extermination. John Ashton, the 
father of Elizabeth, was a warm advagate for 
the British interest. Kirk was equally strenuous 
in his defence of American measures, yet neither 
of them had considered himself called to action 
till the war had entered the heart of their coun 
try. As Kirk listened to the difficulties, hard- 
ships, victories, and losses of the American 
army, he grew melancholy and abstracted. Eliza- 
beth perceived the change, but he evaded her 
enquiries. There are moments when new 
powers seem to be developed in the character, 
Kirk wondered that he could have been so long 
contented with planting magnolias and listening 
to the rippling of the waters. On that day a re- 
cruiting party entered the village, and Kirk en- 
listed as a soldier—in the evening he repaired 
to the favorite spat to meet Elizabeth, He had 
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put on his uniform for the first time, his cheek 
was flushed with the consciousness of manly 
worth, while more than usual tenderness beam- 
ed from his eye. ‘* What have you done?”’ said 
Elizabeth, gazing at him with terror as he ap- 
proached. ‘* Made myself worthy of you,” re- 
plied he; ** when I have fought for the liberty of 
my country I will come and claim you for my 
reward.” ** Never,” exclaimed she, “you donot 
know my father—he never will forgive this step, 
nor indeed can f°” “Is it:possible, Ehizabeth,” 
said he, ‘* you can be so far swayed by your 
father’s prejudices as to be willing to give up 
your rights and your freedom?” 

*s Alas,” said she, weeping, ‘‘to what rights, 
canI pretend: my only desire was to periorm 
my duties as a daughter anda wife, and now 
they would be for ever at variance. We must 
part.” But, Elizabeth,” exclaimed Kirk 
vehemently, ‘‘you have a heart, you have a 
soul, you can judge whether our cause is a just 
one—lIct me state the matter to you; you con- 
stantly hearbut one side of the question; let 
me intreat you to listen and exercise your rea- 
son.” 

‘* Have you treated me,*’ said she, ‘like a 
reasonable being? why did you not consult me 
on this step?” 

*¢ Because,” said Kirk firmly, “it was one of 
duty. Idared not expose myself to temptation; 
had you said if you enlist, we part for ever— 
where would have been my resolution. Your 
father’s opposition ! expect to encounter, but, 
not yours, for I know you are just and generous.’ 

Elizabeth was right; when her fatner learned 
that Kirk had enlisted as a rebel, he solemnly 
swore that he would for ever disown her if she 
did not break off all connexion. ‘The lovers 
met the next evening to part. Elizabeth placed 
a ring of her hair on his finger, and as he felt 
the soft pressure of her hand and gave a parting 
embrace, he did not feel that it was the last. 

From the time that he had enlisted he had 
been engaged in activeduty, but none was more 
arduous than the present. The hardships en- 
dured by this body of men who were stationed 
between the two armies would have dishearten- 
ed less resolute soldiers. ‘here was scarcely a 
whole pair of shoes among them; their clothes 
were inatattered condition; blankets, too, were 
a scarce article, and Kirk cheerfully resigned 
his share of one to an invalid comrade. ‘They 
were not allowed (to pitch their tents, though 
the weather was extremely cold; but depended 
wholly on the heat of the fires for guarding 
them against the effects of both rain and snow, 
which they frequently hadto encounter. It was 
customary for the men to take their turn in 
succession for preserving the fire while the 
others slept; but wherever Kirk was stationed, 
he voluntarily offered to take this charge wholly 
upon himself—nor did it seem an arduous one— 
he laid himself by the side of it, awoke when it 
became necessary to replenish it, and as soon as 
this duty was performed, his tranquil regular 
breathing denoted that repose which his less 
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happily constitated companions found it difficult 
to preserve, 

There is perhaps but little virtue in that self- 
denial or self-devotion, even to a good cause, that 
costs us no moral energy; the measure of excel- 
lence is in proportion to the effort. How high 
Kirk might rank on this scale it was difficult. to 
determine; ifhe felt hunger, cold, and fatigue, 
they were so cheerfully berne that his sacrifices 


.| were scarcely appreciated; yet when he shared 


part of his one single dainty meal a-day with 
his less vigorous messmates, it was but fair to 
suppose that early habits of self-denial and vir- 
tuous purpose had made the practice easy. When 
he was rallied on the only subject on which. he 
could not bear raillery, the girl with the brown 
hair, his heightened colour and the fiery expres- 
sion of his eye spoke the anarchy of his soul, and 
made it doubtful whether there were not limits 
to his self-control. The contest, however, was 
short; his moral discipline was apparent, the 
storm again subsided, and all was calm. 

The success and bravery of General Greene’s 
army is recorded on every page of the southern 
war. There was scarcely a soldier but felt his 
own individual importance. In 1780 a British 
post had been established at Ninety-six, and 
works erected for its security. The most impor- 
tant of these was called the Star; it was on the 
right of the village, and was surrouned by a dry 
dich, frise, and abbatis. On the left was a beau- 
tiful and fertile valley, through which ran arivu- 
let, and on this stream alone the garrison de- 
pended for their supply of water. 
this resource became an object; it was guarded 
on the right by a block-house, and on the left 
by a stockade fort, in which a house had been 
erected—so important had this quiet unobtrusive 
stream been deemed by the garrison. It was 
thought possible to make advances under cover 
of the night and set fire to the works on the left; 
but the underiaking was not merely hazardous, 
but to all appearance certain death. When it 
was mentioned a general silence prevailed; it 
was but momentary; Kirk stepped forward and 
requested he might be appo.nted to this enter- 
prise. 

** Dn you know,” said the General, “ the ha- 
zard of tnis attempt?” 

* 7] have not thought on that subject,” replied 
the soldier. 


**} tell you then, honestly,” said the humane 
commander, ‘** that I believe it will be either 
with or without success certain death. If this 
information appals you, there is yet time to re- 
tract.” 

‘¢T have no wish to,” replied he, firmly. 

‘© You cannot be tired of life?’ said the Gene. 
ral, gazing on the fine manly formand handsome 
face of the soldier. 

The Subaltern smiled—‘‘ No,” he replied, 
** T love life, but 1 am willing to risk it.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,” said the General, “ you flatter 
yourself that you may escape death.” 

‘*T certainly hope I may,” said the soldier; 
“but ifnot, I shall have done my duty.” 
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* Well, then,’’ said the General, * come to | 
me an heur hence for orders.” 

Kirk was punctual to the time wppointed—he 
was neatly dressed, and as the commander gaz- 
ed upon him, his heart melted at the thowsht of 
the certain death that awaited him. The sol- 
dier’s brow was unclouded by apprehension; yet 
there was an air of seriousness that evidently 
proved he was aware of the importance of the 
undertaking; it was a thoughtfulness that might 
have become a bridegroom on the eve of his 
nuptials! 

** AIL I can do for your security I have done,” 
gaid the General; ** you will be flanked by brave 
men; but on you must rest the task of setting 
fire to the works; when theystop, you must pro- 
ceed with caution and silence.”’ 

Kirk joined the galland band, consisting of a 
gerjeant and five privates—the day was dark 
and stormy, the rain fell in torrents, and the wind 
swept in loug and hoarse peals over the tops of 
the forest trees. 


When it was deemed no longer safe for them 
to advance, Kirk drew Knowles (who was one of 
the soldiers) aside, and giving him a letter di- 
rected to Elizabeth Ashton, said, “If I never re- 
turn, see that it is safely delivered.” 


All were moved, but Kirk less than the rest; 
he had evidently made up his mind to the event. 
Tie shook hands with them and pressed forward. 

Although the distance was short, the way was 
mach lengthened by the circuitous route in 
which he was obliged to proceed: now winding 
between hills, and now creeping among the un- 
derwood,sometimes stopping to listen and then ra- 
pidly moving on. When near the stockade, a plan 
was put in operation concerted by the General: 
a fire was opened upon the ggrrison on the op- 
posite side, to take off their attention from the 
object of the enterprize. 

At length, breathless and panting with emo- 
tion, the young soldier reached the fort—he 
drew his combustibles from his pocket; they 
were drenched with rain. This occasioned a 
delay that defeated the success of the enter- 
prise. While he was a second time striking fire, 
he was discovered—vollies of shot were poured 
upon him—he retreated with perfect self-pos- 
session; but, still thoughtful of the lives of his 
companions, took a contrary direction from 
where he had parted from them. His clothes 
and military cap were perforated with bullets, 
and one had entered bis arm before he obtained 
the shelter of a hill that secured him from danger. 

it is often the case, that the merit of a deed is 
considered in proportion to its success: The sol- 
dier who fights in the ranks, hourly risks his 
life; itis only, however, when he risks it sin- 
gly, or by some peeuliar act of heroism, that 
the sacrifice is fully appreciated. Kirk had fail- 
ed in his object—he did not appear to realise 
that he had hazarded more than others—it was 
only the commanding officer who estimated the 
magnanimity of the enterprise. 

‘rhough the American army failed in its sub- 
sequent attempts to storm Ninety-siq, it had li- 
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mited the British power in the South to the 
sea-coast, and to the country between the San- 
tee, the Congaree, and the Edisto. After the 
command of the British forces in South Caroli- 
na devolved upon Lieutenant Colonel Stwar', 
he advanced to the Congaree, and took his sta- 
tion near the junction of that river with the Wa- 
teree. The two armies were now within fifteen 
miles of each other on a straight line, but two 
rivers lay between them, which could net be 
avoided without making, a circuit of seventy 
miles. In consequence ef these natural bar- 
riers, Stuart felt himself so’ secure that foraging 
parties frequently spread over the adjacent 
country in order to collect provis:ons for his army. 

There was considerable uncertainty as to the 
resources and expectations of the Briush army. 
Greene felt that it was necessary to pursue some 
decisive measures, but the utmost secresy was 
preserved as to hisintentions. The effective 
force of the American army at this period did 
not much exceed sixteen hundred men. 

It was while matters remained in this situa- 
tion, that the alarm of a deserter was spread 
through the camp—the consternation asd sur- 
prise could scarcely be exceeded when it was 
found that Kirk was the delinquent! Immediate 
pursuit wasordered. Atlength one of the par- 
ties returned with the intelligence that Kirk 
had gained the opposite shore of the Congaree 
just as they arrived at the edge. It was now 
beyond a doubt that he had not only deserted, 
but gone overto the British. The indignation 
of his comrades:seemed to be in proportion to 
ther former attachment. Knoles felt himself 
bound to explain what he considered the cause 
of his defection: He said the girl to whom Kirk 
was attached, resided not many miles from where 
the British army was stationed; that he had ap- 
peared much agitated fora day or two; and, 
for his own part, he believed that it wason her 
account, and to gain her father’s consent, that he 
had deserted. 


In the heat of war, it is not to be expected 
that much allowance would be made for the soft- 
er impulses of the heart. If any thing could 
have excited greater indignation towards Kirk 
than was already felt, it was the belief that he 
had deserted for a woman! The situation of the 
army was truly alarming—there was but little 
doubt that any one who could be base enough to 
desert, would expose, not only their weakness, 
but the most successful modes of attack. A 
double guard was stationed, and that night every 
soldier slept upon his arms. 


Greene detached Marion and Lee to protect 
the inhabitants from the foraging parties, while 
he came to the conclusion to give battle, eventu- 
ally, to the British. 

It is with a feeling of pain that we now follow 
the degraded fortunes of Kirk—the soldier that 
had, till this period, beén first on duty; whose 
activity, enterprise, and resolution, had attract- 
ed the notice even of commanding officers! We 
cannot stop to moralize on the frailty of human 
nature, but must proceed with our story. 
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The deserter was received into the British ar- 
my, and very soon obtained permission to visit 
Elizabeth Ashton, who was about five miles dis- 
tant. She welcomed him with undisguised plea- 
sure; and, after their first meeting was over, 
said—“ Now, you are yourself again—I recog- 
nise my dearest friend.” She soon felt, howev- 
er, that he was not the same; there was a con- 
straint, a gloom in hia manner that she had never 
seen before; the fair, open expression of his 
countenance was.changed into thoughtfulness 
and anxiety. It wasthe last of July—every tree 
and plant was radiant in beauty. They walked 
to the chosen spot on the Congaree—a year had 
increased the luxuriance of the foliage and the 
richness of the verdure. Still Kirk made no 
allusion to the past or the future, though he was 
affectionate and gentle. At length Elizabeth 
said—‘* My father has withdrawn his prohibition; 
you are no longer a rebel!” 

‘*No,” exclaimed Kirk, “I am now only a 
deserter!” 

*¢ Don’t call yourself by so harsh a name,” said 
she, ‘* you bave returned to your duty, My fa- 
ther has withdrawn his prohibition,” repeated 
she, in a low voice; ‘* there are no obstacles now. 
You see what care I have taken of this spot—it 
is in as good order as you left in!” i 

A deeper hue flushed the cheek of Kirk ashe 
replied—*“ I will not be so selfish as to bind you 
to the knapsack of a soldier—much more a de- 
serter! No, Elizabeth, we must wait till happier 
times. Onthisspot we parted before—here we 
must part again. If we meet no more, for the 
chances of war are uncertain, remember that 
you have always been dearer to me than life!”’ 

It was not tili September that the battle of 
Eutaw took place. Greene’s motions had been 
conducted with so much secrecy, that while he 
knew the exact movements of the enemy, his 
own were wholly concealed from them. 

The accounts of this battle are numerous— 
never, perhaps, was there one more sanguinary 
or more bravely fought on both sides. Both ar- 
mies claimed the victory. An impartial judg- 
ment, at this period, must decide that the for- 
tune of the day was nearly balanced. The thanks 
of Congress were afterwards voted to every 
American corps; and a British standard and a 
gold medal presented to Major General Greene, 
as an honorable testimony of his merit. 

The morning after the battle of Eutaw, it was 
discovered that Kirk had been captured among 
the British prisoners. This circumstance was 
regretted by those of his former comrades who 
retained a lingering attachment for the soldier; 
by the laws of war, they knew he must die the 
death of a deserter! He was placed under a 
strong guard—his associates cast upon him looks 
mingled with pity and:contempt. When his 


trial took place, he stood firm and collected;— 
“ This man’s a desertion from the army,” said the 
oummander, was public; ** his sentence ought to 
be equally so; strike offhis bonds! from hence- 
fortb he is an Ensign! He has been engaged ina 
most hazardous and arduous enterprise by my or 
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ders,and has submitted to the disgrace of apparent 
desertion for the service of his country. What- 
ever had been the secret embasey, no stigma at- 
tached to Kirk; even the British were silent on 
the subject. 

The termination of the war, that took place a 
short time after, enabled Kirk to return to the 
Congaree. The spirit of peace and harmony be. 
gan to diffuse itself among the divided parties; 
even the disaffected felt the blessing of “ sit. 
ting under their own vine and fig tree,” and 
rejoiced that they were no longer subject to fo- 
reign dominion, Ashton ceased to oppose the 
marriage of his daughter; the cottage was rais- 
ed on the banks of the Congaree; and, amid 
magnolias and sweet-scented flowers, were seen 
children sporting, as blooming as their pareats, 
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[The following is an extract fram a Tale en- 
titied “ The Whirlwind,’’ from the Talisman, for 
1830, Mr. Herbert is on one of his thousand 
and one journies—this time to the country be- 
yond the Alleganies,where he falls into the com- 
pany of an equestrian gentleman, in the garb 
and character of an itinerant, but intelligent, 
Baptist Preacher. We commence in the midst of 
the colloquy.] 

** Your friends probably live in that part of 
the country?’’ said I, availing myself of that free- 
dom of interrogation of which he had set me the 
example. 

‘* Friends, if you will,’? answered he, * I 
may have there, but relations none. There lives 
not in all the United States, though they are my 
native country, a single human being with whom 
Ican claim kindred. God has cut away, bya 
terrible, but, as I willingly believe, a merciful 
dispensation, all the ties of an earthly nature 
that bound me to my fellow creatures; the mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ, and they only, are 
now my fathers and mothers, and sisters and 
brothers,”’ 

‘* You allude, I perceive,’ said I, ‘* to some 
remarkable event of your life, May I take 
the liberty of inquiring what it is?’’ 

‘* Formerly,’’ he replied, ‘* it gave me pain 
to speak of it; but I have related it often, and 
it does so no longer; and, moreover, I ain con- 
vinced that it is sinful on my part to wish to 
conceal the dealings of God’s providence with 
me, from those who are willing to hear what 
they have been. 

** You must know, then, that my father was 
a native of the island of Nantucket, and the on- 
ly son of an emigrant pair from St. Johns, on 
the coast of Newfoundland. My mother was 
from Wales. She was but a child when her father 
took passage for this country, with her and two 
brothers older than herself. The vessel in which 
they came, was wrecked off Cape Cod, and all 
on board perished except my mother and four 
of the crew, who were picked up by the fisher-~ 
men of Hyannis. She was received into one of 





, the most wealthy families on the Cape, and wae 
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brought up by the good people as if she had been 
one of their own children. 

‘* My father had been a seafaring man in ear- 
ly life, and had risen to the command of a mer- 
chant vessel. At the age of thirty-five he be- 
came acquainted with my mother, who was some 
fifteen years younger than himself, and made 
her proposals of marriage, which she would ac- 
cept only on condition that he should quit the 
sea, which had been the grave of her family. He 
made the promise she required; they were mar- 
ried, and removed to the interior, where my fa- 
ther bought a farm, and settled as an agri- 
culturist. 

‘** Our residence was on the highlands, west 
of Connecticut River. There was a little decay- 
ed old dwelling on the farm when my father 
came to live there; he caused it to be pulled 
down,and had a neat white cottage built upon the 
spot. In this cottage was [I born, and here I 
passeG the earliest years of my life, and, speak- 
ing with respect to temporal comforts and en- 
joyments, the happiest. It was a lovely spot, 
lovely then, but now no longer so—it is bare and 
desolate—the besom of destruction has swept it 
—the winds, God’s ministers, were sent against 
it, to raze its walls, and root up its shades, and 
slay its inmates. 


‘*T sometimes think that the distinctness with 
which that abode of my youth and its dear inha- 
bitants rise before my imagination, is a device of 
the enemy to tempt me, and to shake my resig- 
nation to the decrees of the Almighty. A young 
orchard sheltered the cottage on the north-west, 
and back of the orchard rose a wooded hill. On 
the south side of the house was our garden, 
which bordered on a clear prattling brook. To 
the east were rich meadows and fields of grain, 
and pastures where I gathered strawberries and 
looked for bird’s nests, all sloping away gently 
for a considerable distance, after which they 
sunk down out of sight into the deep glen of a 
river, whose shallow murmurs were often heard 
by us as we sat under the wild cherry trees be- 
fore our door. ‘To the east of the river spread a 
wide tract of country, in full sight from our win- 
dows—farm houses painted red and white, with 
their orchards, and cornfields, and woodlands, 
steeples of distant churches, and a blue horizon 
of woods bounding the scene. 

‘* Time went by pleasantly until my tenth 
year. Childhood is the only season of life in 
which happy years do not pass away swiftly.— 
They glide softly, but they do not fly, and they 
seem as long as they are full of enjoyment. I 
had an elder sister, Jane, just arrived at seven- 
teva; a tall, straight, blooming girl, who had 
been my instructress in all childish pastimes, 
and procured forme my childish pleasures, She 
taught me where to find the earligst blossoms, 
and the sweetest berries, and showed me where 
the beech shed its nuts thickest when it felt the 
October frosts, and led me beside wild streams 
in the woods, and read godly books with me, 
and taught me to sing godly hymns on Sundays, 
woder the trees of our orchard. There were two 





brothers, twins, five years younger than myself, 
to whom I now performed the same office; and 
beautiful creatures they were, if I can trust my 
memory, as ever were sent into the world to be 
recalled in the bud of life; fair, round-faced, 
ruddy, good humored, full of a perpetual flow of 
spirits, and in look, gesture, and disposition, the 
exact copies of each other. And as they were 
alike in birth and mind, and outward sem- 
blance, so they were alike in their lives, and in 
their deaths not divided. I was their constant 
companion, and sometimes our sister, who had 
now grown to maturity, would leave her sedate 
occupations and join our sports. 

‘* My mother was of a delicate frame, and a 
quiet and somewhat sad turn of mind. The ea- 
lamity by which her family had perished, made 
a deep impression upon her, and disposed her 
heart to religious affections. Her eyes would 
sometimes fill with tears, as she looked at us in 
the midst of our pastimes, and she would often 
mildly check our boisterous mirth. She was our 
catechist, she made us read our bibles, and 
taught us our little hymns and prayers. 

‘* My father was, it was thought, an unrege- 
nerate person, but he was what the world calls 
a good moral man, and much respected by his 
neighbors. He was of an even, quiet temper, 
never greatly exhilarated by good, nor greatly 
depressed by bad fortune. I do not recollect 
ever seeing him apparently better pleased than 
when his children were noisy in their play, when 
he would sit looking at us with great compla- 
cency, and tell our mother haw much he was 
like us at our age. He was what is called a si- 
lent man; he said but little, and indulgent as he 
wag, that little was a lawto us. The neighbor. 
hood also treated him with great deference; his 
opinion was consulted in all difficult cases; he 
was made town clerk, and then sent a repre- 
sentative to the General Court; and, finally, re- 
ceived a commission of the peace. 


‘* My father, as I have already told you, was 
originally a seafaring man; and his profession 
had made him familiar with all the appearances 
of the heavens. To his knowledge of this kind, 
acquired on the ocean and the coast of the At- 
lantic, he now added that gained by a daily ob- 
servation of the aspect of the heavens in the in- 
terior, until he became celebrated in those parts 
for his skill in discerning the face of the sky.— 
He was looked upon as a sort of oracle on the 
subject of the weather; and his predictions were 
reverenced even more than those of the alma. 
nack, It was not always that an opinion could 


be extracted from him, but when obtained, it. 


never failed of being verified. His hay never got 
wet while lying green on the ground; nor do [ 
believe that he was ever overtaken by a show- 
er in any of his excursions from home. He would 
pass who'a hours in gazing at the sky, and 
watching the course of the clouds. An obser- 
vation of the weather was his first business in 
the morning, and his Jast at night; and if the 
manly placidity of his temper was ever on any 
occasion disturbed, it was only when the weather 
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was more capricious than ordinary; when it re- 

fused to conform to fixed rules, and failed to ful- 

fil the promises it held forth. Inthis I think he 

Was wrong, as questioning the providence of 
God, exerted in the great sources of nature; but 

who is without his errors? 


** The country in which we lived was high and 
hilly. The streams by which it was intersect- 
ed, flowed in deep, narrow glens, unpleasant 
from their chilliness, shade, and mists at morn- 
ing and evening; and the farms and dwellings 
lay on the broad, elevated country between 
them. Thus an ample sweep was afforded for 
the winds, which blew over the country with as 
little obstruction as on the summits of moun- 
tains.— The snow was often piled in the winter 
to the roofs of the houses, and you might see or- 
chards in which every tree leans to the south- 
west, bent and made to grow in that position by 
the strong and continued gales. 

** In the last year of my residenee in this plea- 
sant abode, we had, about the setting in of sum- 
mer, several weeks of uncommon heat and 
drought. God sealed up the fountains of the fir- 
mament, and made the heavens over our heads 
brass, and the earth under our feet ashes. Clouds 
floated over the fiery sky, and brought no rain; 
the atmosphere was filled with a dull, dry haze, 
as if the finer dust of the ground had risen and 
mingled with it. Out of this haze the sun emerg- 
ed at morning, and again dipped into it at even- 
ing, hiding his face long before he reached the 
horizon. The grass of the field ceased to grow, 
and became thin, and white, and dry, before it 
ripened, and hissed mournfully whenever a 
breath of air passed over it. The birds chirped 
feebly in the trees; the cattle lowed faintly in 
the meadows, and gathered about the moister 
spots of soil. All this while the winds scarcely 
blew, or but softly, nor with strength enough to 
detach from the cherry trees before our door 
the loose leaves that put on the yellowness of 
September, and dropped of their own accord, 
one by one, spinning round as they descended to 
the earth. I had never known my father so un- 
easy and fidgetty as at that period. He would 
stand for hours considering the aspect of the 
heavens, and even after the twilight was down, 
he was out by the door, gazing at that hazy ca- 
nopy through which the stars dimly trembled.— 
My mother, in the mean time, called her chil- 
dren about her, and taught us a prayer for rain. 

«* At length came a day of more perfect calm 
and stillness than we had experienced, even in 
that season of calms. The leaves on the trees 
were so motionless, that you might almost have 
fancied them wrought of metal, to mock the 
growth of the vegetable world. I remember 
feeling uneasy at the depth and continuance of 
that silence, broken only by the gurgle of the 
brook at the bottom of our garden, where a 
slender thread of heated water still crept along, 
the sound of which fell on my ear with a pain- 
ful distinctness. There was no cloud, not a 
gpeck, nothing but that thick whitish haze, to 
be seen in all the sky. My father went often 
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during the day and stood anxiously looking at 
the atmosphere, while I silently crept near him 
with my two little brothers. There was some- 
thing in his manner that made us afraid, thongh 
of what we knew not. My mother, too, appear- 
ed sadder than usual. Once, when my father 
returned into the house, he told her that this 
was just such weather as had preceded the wa- 
terspout that overwhelmed the fishing-boat off 
the coast of Cape Cod, thirty years before, and 
drowned all on board. 

‘* I fear greatly,’’ said he, ‘* that some mis- 
chief is brewing for us or our neighbors; but I 
hope, at least, that it will steer clear of al! our 
houses.”’ 

‘© The night at length arrived, and no evil had 
as yet come nigh us or our dwellings. My mo- 
ther saw usallin our beds, and made us say our 
prayers, and bade us good night, in that mild, 
affectionate voice, which I shall never forget; 
but, for my part, I could not sleep, agitated as 
I was with the vague and awful apprehensions 
with which my father’s looks and words, and 
the strange appearances of nature hadfilled my 
mind, and which were struggling to clothe them- 
selves with images. Sleep at length fell upon 
me, a deep sleep, and with it brought the visions 
of the night. I imagined that the profound si- 
lence was suddenly broken with strange and 
terrible crashings, and masses of earth and por- 
|tions of sky were mingling and whirling and 
rolling over each other. I awoke with my limbs 
bathed in sweat, and it was long before my fear 
would suffer me to move them. When the usu- 
al current of my sensations was restored, I was 
comforted to find myself still in my own familiar 
couch, though in the midst of utter darkness, 
and that awful lifeless silence, so deep that I 
could hear the clicking ef my father’s watch in 
the next room. 


‘© The sun rose as usual the next day, and the 
same calm and silence continued. My own appre- 
hensions had passed away with the night, 
though I observed my fathe™ watching the 
cloudless hazy skies with the same air of anxie- 
ty. About twelve o’clock I was in the orchard 
back of our cottage, amusing myself with ga- 
thering the largest of the unripe apples which 
the drought had caused to drop in great numbeis 
from the trees, intending to carry them to my 
two little brothers to play with. My father had 
left his occupations in the field on account of the 
heat, and was then in the house. Suddenly I 
heard a crackling sound to the south west, as of 
a mighty flame running among _brushwood, and 
blown into fury by a strong wind. Looking to- 
wards that quarter, I beheld a small dark cliud, 
enlarging, blackening, and advancing every in- 
stant, and under it the wood agitated with a vi- 
olent motion, the tree-tops waving and tossing, 
the trunks swaying to and fro, bending low and 
then erecting themselves suddenly, as if wrest- 
ling with a furious gust. Birds were flying in all 
directions from the scene of the commotion, and 
cattle running affrighted from the wood in which 
they had sought shelter from the noon-day heat. 
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Then I saw broken branches and green leaves 
from the tree-tops, and withered ones from the 
ground, and dust from the dry earth, lifted to- 
gether into the air in a vast column, and whirl- 
ed rapidly round, and heard the crash of falling 
trees, and the snapping of the shivered trunks, 
as if the Prince of the Power of the Air, having 
recaiaee permission, had fallen in great wrath 
upon the forest to destroy it. Betore that ad- 
vancing whirlwind the trees bowed to the ground, 
and the next moment were raised again by the 
power ofthe gale, and drawn into the vortex, 
and twisted off by the roots, and whirled with 
all their branches into the air, and tossed to the 
one side and the other, upon the summits of the 
surrounding wood. It was but for a moment, a 
brief moment of astonishment and terror, that I 
stood gazing on this spectacle. I turned and 
made for the house with my utmost speed, and, 
as I ran, I heard the roar of the whirlwind be- 
hind me, and was sensible of a sudden shade 
passing over the heavens. When I arrived at 
the house, and opened the door, I saw my fa- 
ther, who had been engaged in reading, just ris- 
ing from his seat, and geing towards the \”- 
dow, with the book in his hand, to learn tne 
cause of the tumult without. That book was 
the Bible—and the recollection of this single cir- 
cumstance forms a ground of consolation and 
hope, in the recollection of his sudden and un- 
forewarned death which I would not be de; iiv- 
ed of for worlds. 

‘* He gave a single look—the book drop- 
ped from his hand, and, before I had time to 
utter a word, he called out in a strong voice— 
* Run—run for your lives—ieave the house this 
instant—the whirlwind is upon us.’ 

‘‘ As he spoke, the sor! of the gust was 
heard howling about the dwelling, and the tim- 
bers cracked and groaned inthe mighty blast. 


My mother had hastily gathered the children, 


and was putting us before her to go out at the 
door, when, all at once,a terrible crash was 
heard over our heads, the walls shook, the win- 
dows were shivered in pieces, the floor heaved 
under our feet, and the ceiling bursting upwards 
in several places, showed us the roof raised and 
borne off by the wind. The walls and partitions 
of the house swayed to and fro like a curtain.— 
My father was a man of great bodily strength, 
of the middle height, but brawny and muscular 
beyond most persons I have known. When i 
last saw him, he had put his strong arm against 
the wall that threatened to overwhelm us, and 
was bracing himself against it to give us an op- 
portunity to escape. I saw also my mother, who 
had taken the two youngest children by the 
hand, her hair streaming upwards in disorder, 
making for the door. I found myself, I know not 
how, without the house, and scarcely was I there, 
when a rush of air seemed to draw my breath 
from my very lungs, and I was lifted from the 
ground amidst a whirl of dust, and broken bran- 
ches and shingles and boards from the building. 
How high I was carried I know not, for I saw 
only the confusion around me, but shortly af- 
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terwards I felt myself softly deposited among 
boughs and leaves. 

‘* I must have swooned after I descended, for 
I recollect slowly recovering my consciousness, 
and finding my garments wet and heavy, and 
the rain beating upon me. 1 lay among the 
thick foliage of a maple that had been thrown 
over by the whirlwind. Aman whose voice and 
mien were familiar to me, and whom, as my 
sentes gradually returned, 1 recognized for one 
of my neighbers, came and took me off, and 
placed me beside him on the ground. Around 
me the earth was strewn with splintered bran- 
ches of trees, rails and boards, and looking west- 
ward to the hill, I beheld where fences had 
been swept away, and stone walls scattered, and 
a wide path had been broken through the wood, 
along which masses of fresh earth appeared 
among the heaps of prostrate trees, and tall, 
shivered trunks stood overlooking their uproot- 
ed fellows. Ata little distance from me, was 
a heap of bricks and rubbish, and on my enqui- 
ring what it could be, I was told that it was 
the ruins of my father’s house. Then flashed 
upon my mind the recollection of that moment 
of confusion, haste, and affright, which passed 
before I left it, and in a transport of anxiety, 
amounting almost to agony, I ran to the spot. I 
found the neighbors already gathered about it, 
and busy in removing the rubbish, in order to 
ascertain if any of the family were buried be- 
neath; and weeping all the while, I assisted 
them as far as my childish strength would allow, 
notwithstanding the good-natured atiempts that 
were made to prevent me. Let me hasten over 
what followed. I said in the beginning that I 
could relate my story without any painful emo- 
tions, but | was mistaken, for when I come to 
this part of it I am always sick at heart. They 
were found—crushed to death by the fall of the 
chimney and the beams of the building; my father 
—my dear mother, and the two lovely children 
still in her arms. But where was my sister—— 
had she been so fortunate as to escape? 
Even this hope was torn from me, for she was 
soon found where the whirlwind had cast her, in 
the edge of the brook now swollen by rains, the 
water rippling against her cheek white as snow, 
and her dishevelled hair floating in the current. 


‘* There are no expressions that can de- 
scribe the bitterness of my grief. The bo- 
dies were carried to a neighboring house— 
I followed them, I remained with them all 
night, I refused to be comforted, but with the 
feverish hope, which sometimes crossed my 
mind, that the dead were in a state of insen- 
sibility from which they would awaken. I slept 
not, I ate not, till they were buried. I strug- 
gled madly and with moanings of agony against 
those who came to put them into the coffiins.— 
They were carried to the grave the next day, 
amidst a great concourse of people from all 
the surrounding country, who filled the house 
and gathered in a solemn and silent multitude 
around the door. The hymn gave out on that 
occasion by the minister, was one my mother 
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bad taught me to repeat from memory; and 
when they sang the following stanza, the eyes 
of all were turned upon me by reason of my pas 


sionate edbbing: 
“ Man’s life is like the grass, 
Or like the morning flower; 
A sharp wind sweeps the field, 
Tt withers in an hour.’’ 


I was not allowed to see the bodies covered 
with earth, lest my health might suffer from the 
excess of my grief; but when at length they told 
me they were buried, I suffered myself to be un- 
p tac and led to my bed, from which I did 
not rise until several days afterwards. 

** The neighbor, to whose house the bodies of 
my family were taken, a devout and just man of 
the Baptist persuasion, allowed me to remain 
under his reof, and treated me with great kind- 
ness. He was appointed my guardian, and prov- 
ed a faithful steward of the remains of my fa- 
ther’s property. ‘The terrible calamity with 
which I had been visited, had engendered a sad- 
ness that hung upon me like a continual cloud; 
but as I grew up, my mind was opened to re- 
ceive the consolations of the gospel. I saw that 
the chastisement, though severe, was meant for 

ood, and that the Lord, by removing all whom 
an loved, and separating me from the chil- 
dren of men, had enabled me to devote myself 
the more entirely to the work of reconciling my 
fellow creatures toHim. I came therefore to this 
region of the west, where the fields were white 
for the reaper, where ‘he harvest was plenteous 
and the laborers few, and entered upon my new 
calling, which has not been unblessed, with 
a cheerful and encouraged spirit.’’ 

Here the travelling preacher made an end of 
his story, but I had no opportunity of remarking 
on certain of its circumstances, which seemed to 
me a little extraordinary, since just at that mo- 
ment he found himself opposite to the house of 
one of the brethren, a thrifty farmer, where he 
said he was under an engagement to stop, 

Se 

REMINISCENCES OF NEW YORK. 

We passed over a part of the city which in 
my time had been hills, hollows, marshes, and 
rivulets, withou: having observed any thing to 
awaken in either of usa recollection of what 
the place was before the surface had been level- 
ed and the houses erected, until, arriving at 
the corner-of Charlton and Varick streets, we 
came to an edifice utterly dissimilar to any thing 
around it. It was a wooden building of massive 
architecture, with a lofty portico supported by 
Ionic columns, the front walls decorated with 
pilasters of the same order, and its whole ap- 
pearance distinguished by that Palladian cha- 
racter of rich though sober ornament, which in- 

icated that it had been built about the middle 
of the last century. We both stopped involun- 
tarily and at the same moment before it. 

‘* If I did not see that house on a flat plain,”’ 
said Mr. De Viellecour, ‘‘ penned in by this lit- 
tle gravelly court yard, and surrounded by these 
starvelling catalpas and horse-chesnuts, I should 
say at once that it was a mansion which I very 
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well remember, where in my youth I passed 
many pleasant hours in the society of its hos- 
pitable owner, and where, afterwards, when I 
had the honour of representing my county in the 
Assembly, which then sat in New York, I had 
the pleasure of dining officially with Vice Presi- 
dent Adams. That house resembled this 
exactly, but then it was upon a nobleghill, 
several hundred feet in height, command- 
ing a view of the river and of the Jersey 
shore. There was a fine rich lawn around it, 
shaded by large and venerable oaks and lindens, 
and skirted on every side by a young, but thrifty 
natural wood of an hundred acres or more.’’ 
Perceiving it to be a house of public enter- 
tainment, I proposed to Mr. Viellecour that we 
should enter it. We went into a spacious hall, 
with a small room on each side opening to more 
spacious apartments beyond. ‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. 
Viellecour, ‘* this is certainly the house I spoke 
of.’”?> He immediately, with the airofa man 
accustomed to the building, opened a side door 
on the right, and began to ascend a wide stair- 
case with a heavy mahogany railing. It con- 
ducted us to a large room on the second story, 
with wide Venetian windows in front, and a— 
door opening to a balcony under the portico.— 
‘* Yes,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ here was the dining 
room. There,in the centre of the table, sat 
Vice President Adams, in full dress, with his 
bag and solitaire, his hair frizzed out eaeh side 
of his face, as you see it in Stuart’s old picture 
ofhim. On his right sat Baron Steuben, our 
royalist republican disciplinarian general. On 
his left was Mr. Jefferson, who had just return- 
ed from France, conspicuous in his red waist- 
coat and breeches, the fashion of Versailles.—— 
Opposite sat Mrs. Adams, with her cheerful in- 
telligent face. She was placed between the 
courtly Count du Moustiers, the French ambas- 
sador, in his red heeled shoes and ear-rings, and 
the grave, polite, and formally bowing Mr. Van 
Birkel, the learned and able envoy of Holland. 
There too was Chancellor Livingston, then still 
in the prime of life, so deaf.as to make conver- 
sation with him difficult, yet so overflowing with 
wit, eloquence and information, that while lis- 
tening to him the difficulty was forgotten. The 
rest were members of Congress and of our Le- 
gislature, some of them no inconsiderable men. 
‘** Being able to talk French, a rare accom- 
plishment in America at that time, a place was 
assigned to me next the Count. ‘Ihe dinner 
was served up after the fashion of that day, 
abundant, and as was then thought, splendid.— 
Du Moustiers, after taking a little soup, kept an 
empty plate before him, took now and then a 
crumb of bread into his mouth, and declined all 
the luxuries of the table that were pressed upon 
him, from the roast beef down to the lobsters. 
We were all in perplexity to know how the 
Count could dine, when at length his own body 
cook, in a clean white linen cap, a clean white 
tablier before him, a brilliantly white damask 
serviette hung over his arm, and a warm pie of 
truffles and game in his band, same bustling 
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eagerly through the crowd of waiters, and plac- 
ed it before the Count, who, reserving a mode- 
rate share to himself, distributed the rest among 
his neighbours, of whom being one, I can attest 
to the truth of the story, and the excellence of 
the pate. But,come let us go, and look at the 
fine view from the balcony.”’ 

My friend stepped out at the door, and I fol- 
lgwed him. The worthy old gentleman seem- 
ed much disappointed at finding the view he 
spoke of confined to the opposite side of Varick 
street, built up with two-story brick houses, 
while half a dozen ragged boys were playing 
marbles on the side walks. ‘* Well,’’ said he, 
‘© the view is gone, that is clear enough; but f 
cannot, for my part, understand how the house 
has got so much lower than formerly.’’ 

I explained to my friend the omnipotence of 
the Corporation, by which every high hill has 
been brought low, and every valley exalted, and 
by which I presumed this house had been abas- 
ed to a level with its humbler neighbours, the 
hill on which it stood having been literally dug 
away from under it, and the house gently let 
down without even disturbing its furniture, by 
the mechanical genius and dexterity of some of 
our eastern brethren. 


‘“‘This is wrong,’’ said the old gentleman; 
‘*these New Yorkers seem to take a pleasure in 
defacing the monuments of the good old times, 
and of depriving themselves of all ve..erable and 
patriotic associations. This house should have 
been continued in its old: situation, on its own 
original and proper eminence, where its very 
aspect would have suggested its history. Jt was 
built upwards of seventy years ago, by a gallant 
British officer, who had done good service to his 
native country and to this. Here, Lord Amherst 
was entertained, and held his head quarters, at 
the close of those successful American campaigns 
which by the way prevented half the state of 
New York from being now a part of Canada.— 
Here were afterwards successively the quarters 
of several of our American generals in the be- 
ginning of the revolution, and again after the 
evacuation ofthe city. Here John Adams lived 
as Vice President, during the time that Congress 
sat in New York; and here Aaron Burr, during 
the whole of his Vice Presidency, kept up an 
elegant hospitality, and filled the room in which 
we stand with a splendid library, equally indi- 
cative of his taste and scholarship. 

The Jast considerable man that lived here was 
Counsellor Benson, afterwards Governor of the 
Danish islands—a man who, like you, Mr. Her- 
bert, travelled in every part of the world, knew 
every thing, and talked all languages. I re- 
collect dining here in company with thirteen 
gentlemen, none of whom [ ever saw before, 
but all pleasant fellows, all men of education 
and.of some note—tlie Counsellor a Norwegian, 
I the only American, the rest of every different 
nation in Europe, and no two of the same, and 
all of us talking bad French together. 

‘“‘There are few old houses,’’ continued Mr. 
De Viellecour, ‘‘with the sight of which my 
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youth was familiar that I find here now. Two } 
or three, however, I still recognize. One of — 
these is the house built by my friend Chief Jus- — 
tice Jay, in the lower part of Broadway, now — 
occupied as a boarding house. It is, as you 
know, a large square three story house, of hewn } 
stone, as substantially built within as without, — 
durable, spacious and commodious, and, like the — 
principles of the builder, always useful and ex- 
cellent, whether in or out of fashion.’’ 

‘*I believe he did not reside there long,’ said I. | 

‘No, he soon afterwards removed into the | 
house built by the state for the governors, and 
then to Albany, so that I saw little of him in 
that house beyond a mere morning visit or two. 
No remaining object brings him to my mind so 
strongly as the square pew in Trinity Church, © 
about the centre of the north side of the north 
aisle. It is now, like every thing else in New 
York, changed. It is divided into several smal- 
ler pews, though still retaining externally its 
original form. ‘That pew was the scene of his 
regular, sober, unostentatious devotion, and I 
never look at it without a feeling of veneration. 
But, Mr. Herbert, can you tell me what is be- 
come of the house of my other old friend, Gover- 
nor George Clinton, at Greenwich?”’ 

“It is still in existence,’’? I answered, ‘‘al- 
though in very great danger of shortly being let 
down, like the one in which we now are.”’ 

‘*When I was in the Assembly,’’ pursued Mr. 
De Viellecour, ‘*the Governor used to date his 
messages at ‘Greenwich, near New York.’ Now 
I suppose the mansion is no longer near, but in 
New York.’’ 

‘‘Not quite,’’ I replied, ** but doubtless will 
be, next year. In the mean time the house 
looks as it did.”’ 

“I remember it well—a long, low, venera- 
ble, irregular, white, cottage-like brick and 
wood building, pleasant notwithstanding, with 
a number of small low rooms, and one very 
spacious parlour, delightfully situated on a steep 
bank. some fifty fect above the shore, on which 
the waves of the Hudsen and the tides of the 
bay dashed and sported. ‘There was a fine or- 
chard too, and a garden on the north; but I 
suppose that if not gone, they are going, as they 
say in Peari-street.’’ 

‘It is even so—were you often there?’’ 

‘*Not often, but I had there two divers offi- 
cial dinners, and at one of them I recollect sit- 
ting next to old Melancthon Smith, a self-taught 
orator, the eloquent opposer of the adoption of 
the federal constitution, and the Patrick Henry 
of the New York Convention of 1788, who for 
weeks successfully resisted the powerful and 
discussive logic of Hamilton, and the splendid 
rhetoric of Robert R. Livingston. On my other 
side and nearer the Governor, sat Brissot de 
Warville, then on a visit to this country, whose 
history as a benevolent philosophic speculatist, 
an ardent though visionary republican, and one 
of the unfortunate leaders of the Gironde party 
in the French National Assembly, every body 
knows.”’ 




















ony you say nothing of the Governor him- 
self?’’ 

*“‘Oh, surely you must have known him! If 
you did not, Trumbull’s full length of him in 
the City Hall here, taken forty years ago, and 
Caracchi’s bust, of about the same date, will 
give you an excellent idea of his appearance.’’ 

‘‘Oh yes—his appearance was familiar to me, 
and I knew him personally too; but when I was 
in his company, I was too young to have much 
conversation with him, and afterwards, when 


. he was last Governor, and during his Vice-Pre- 


sidency, I was, you know, out of the country.”’ 

‘*His conversation and manners in private, 
corresponded exactly with his public character 
and his looks. His person and face had a ge- 
neral resemblance to those of Washington, but 
though always dignified, and in old age venera- 
ble, he had not that air of heroic elevation 
which threw such majesty around the father of 
the republic. There was a similar resemblance 
in mind. If he had the calm grandeur of Wash- 
ington’s intellect, he had the same plain, prac- 
tical, sound, wholesome common sense—the 
same unpretending but unerring sagacity as to 
men and measures, the same directness of pur- 
pose, and firmness of decision. ‘These qualities 
were exerted as Governor during our revolution 
with such effect that the people never forget it, 
and they witnessed their gratitude by confiding 
to him the government of this state for twenty- 
one years, and the second office in the union for 
eight more. His behaviour in society was plain 
but dignified, his conversation easy, shrewd, 
sensible, and commonly about matters of fact 
—the events of the revolution, the politics of 


* the day, the useful arts of agriculture.’’ 


‘*Is Hamilton’s house still standing?’’ 

‘‘Not that in which he laboured as Secretary 
ofthe Treasury to restore the ruined credit of 
the nation, and reduce our finances and revenue 
laws to order and uniformity—where he wrote 
the Federalist, and those admirable reports which 
now form the most luminous commentary upon 
our constitution. That was in Wall street; it 
has been pulled down, and its site is occupied 
by the Mechanics’ bank. His last favourite re- 
sidence was the Grange, his country seat at 
Bloomingdale, which, when I last saw it, remain- 
ed much as he left it.”’ 

— ~—_ 

Reviicious ToLeERATIoNn.—His opinion was 
weil known to those who had done him the ho- 
nour to attend to him; it was, that at all times, 
in all countries, and upon all occasions, there 
should be no distinction in political rights on 
account of religious opinions. He would have 
religious toleration as equal as the laws of Eng- 
land; and that all men should be estimated in 
society by their morals, and not by the mode of 
religious worship.—C. J. Fox, May 19, 1795. 

If a man would keep both integrity and inde- 
pendence free from temptation, let him keep out 
ofdebt; Dr. Franklin says, ‘It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright.’ 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 4 














A negro clergyman addressed his congrega- 
tion thus:—‘Blov’d bredren and sister, you dono 
how to tell de ships from de gotes—bery well; 
I shall ask you,’ which ob dem hab de wool, 
and which ob dem hab de hair? 





A gentleman seeing a black leg playing un- 
fairly gave him a hint of his knavery. ‘*Ah,’’ 
said the leg, with a laugh, ‘‘you are a sharp fel- 
low.’’ ‘I know I ama sharp fellow,’’ retorted 
the other, ‘*but you are a sharper.’’ 





Wearing a Wife.—A poor man of Greenock, 
Scotland, lately applied to a magistrate to have 
two of his children admitted on the poor’s roll: 
‘* How many have you,’’ said the baillie. ‘‘Five 
and twenty.’’ “All by one wife?’’ ‘*Oh no, sir, 
I am wearing the fourth.’’ 





Harp DrinxinG.—An Irishman being re- 
quested to define hard drinking, said ‘‘it was 
sitting on a rock and sipping cold water.”’ 





ExceLLentT TH1nGs.—A good book and a 
good woman are excellent things for those who 
know justly how to appreciate their value.— 
There are men, however, who judge of both 
from the beauty of the covering. 





Fasting a day or so instead of swallowing 
physic at $5 a bottle, is coming into fashion, to 
cure all disorders. Great names are given in 
favour of the practice, such as Howard, Frank- 
lin and Napoleon. 





A black servant, not a hundred miles from 
St. Andrew’s, being examined in the Church 
Catechism by the minister of the parish, who 
asked, ‘* What are you made of, Jack?”’ He 
said, *‘of mud, massa.’’ On being told he 
should say, “of dust,’’? he replied, ‘*No massa, 
it no do, no stick togedder.”’ 





A lawyer in § H , who is noted for 
profanity, and of course for an irreligious life, 
being deeply engaged in an argument, declared, 
that rather than yield to his opponent, he would 
carry his suit to the court of Heaven! ‘‘I guess,’’ 
replied a sly yankee that stood by, ‘‘you will 
have to get somebody else to ’tend toit, for I’!! 
be darnd if they’ll let you into that are court’”’ 

FULL MEASURE. 

A quaker alighted from the Bristol coach, on 
entering the inn, called forsome beer, and ob- 
serving the pint deficient in quantity, thus ad- 
dressed the landlord. ‘Pray friend, how many 
butts of beer dost thou draw in a month? ‘*T'en 
sir,’’ replied boniface. ‘*And thou wouldst like 
to draw eleven,’ rejoined the enquirer. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ exclaimed the smiling landlord. “Then 
I will tell thee how, friend,”’’ added the quaker, 
‘Fill thy measures.’’ 
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A sturdy yeoman at a recent dinner party of 
several of the free and independent electors of a 
county in England, was seen examining with 
surprise and inquisiliveness a silver fork which 
was laid for him. He took it up, looked at it, 
felt its prongs, and then with a disappointed air 
laid it down again. Ina minute or two after- 
wards the soup was handed round, and when his 
plateful was deposited before him, he turned 
round to the waiter and holding up the silver 
fork said, ‘* young man—here,—I’ll thank you 
to take this away, and bring me a spoon wi’out 
any slits in it.’? 

SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

The Reverend Rowland Hill, while preaching, 
saw many of his congregation asleep, which oc- 
easioned him to say, ‘‘ I am sorry to see so 
many of my congregation asleep, and among 
the rest Mrs. Hill;’’ but for this public admoni- 
tion to his better half, he got a sevcre reprimand, 
and promised not to wake her up again in public. 
Shortly after the good lady was again asleep 
and nodding in church; and a person near her, 
snoring so loud as to disturb the congregation: 
this Mr. Hill could not long endure, and he call- 
ed out ‘‘ don’t you snore so loud there, or you 
will wake up Mrs. Hill.’’ 





A gray hair was espied among the raven locks 
of a fair friend of ours, a few dayssince. ‘‘Qh! 
pray, pull it out,’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘if I pull it 
out, ten will come to the funeral,’’ replied the 
lady, who had made the unwelcome discovery. 
**Pluck it out, nevertheless,’’ said the dark-hair- 
ed damsel, ‘‘it is no sort of consequence how 
many come to the funeral, provided they come 
in black.’’ 

A young lady one night at a party was much 
annoyed by the impertinent remarks of a cox- 
comb who sat near her; at length, becoming 
tired and vexed, she turned toward him with an 
angry countenance, and said, ‘‘Be pleased, Sir, 
to cease your impudence.’’ The fellow was as- 
tonished at so sudden a rebuke, and could only 
reply, ‘*Pray, Miss, do not eat me.’’ ‘*Be in no 
fear,’’ she replied, ‘‘I am a Jewess.”’ 


CONSIDERATION. 

A couple of young people living near Potomac, 
having some notion to try matrimonial life, the 
young man being diffident and slow in conversa- 
tion about the matter, the young lady grew im- 
patient, and to bring the business to a close, de- 
manded a more explicit avowal on the part of her 
lover, in the following terms—‘Frank, if you 
wigh to marry me, I wish to know it, so that I 
my make preparation.’? A long pause ensu- 
ed, at length Frank broke silence, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘*No meat, no corn, and fishing almost over. 
Good Lord, Nelly, I can’t.’’ 


EPIGRAM—TO A GAMBLER. 
If yon take my advice, my dear friend, you will say 





That the best (Arow with dice is—to throw them away. 





“So 


WIIAT I HATE. 


I hate the tooth-ache, when with maddening jumps; 
Like torrent wild it raves among the stumps; 

I hate the whole dire catalogue of aches, 
Distempers, fevers hot, and ague shakes, 


I hate mad dogs, snakes, dandies, fleas, and bugs, 
Tea-parties, wild-cats, toads, and whiskey-jugs, 


Hard times, bad roads, spoiled fish, and broken banks, | 
Stale news, cold soup, light purse, and lawyers’ thanks. | 


I hate long stories, and short ears of corn, 

A costly farm-house, and a shabby barn; 

More curs than pigs, no books, but many guns, 
Sore toes, tight shoes, old debts and paper duns. 


I hate tight lacing, and loose conversation, 
Abundant gab, and little information; 
The fool that sings in bed, and snores in meeting, 


Who laughs while talking, and talks much while eating. 





GOING TO LAW. 


An ba and a Lower Mill 
Fell out about their water; 

To war they went, that is to law, 
Resolved to give no quarter. 


A lawyer was by each engaged, 
And hotly they contended; 

When fees grew slack, the war they waged, 
They judged were better ended. 


The heavy costs remaining still, 
Were settled without pother— 

One Lawyer took the Upper Mill, 
The Lower Mill, the other. 





EPIGRAM. 


A vicar long ill, who had treasur’d up wealth, 

Told his curate, one Sunday, to pray for his health, 
Which oft having done, a parishioner said, 

That the curate ought rather to wish he were dead. 

‘‘ For my truth,” said the curate, ‘*‘ let credit be given, 

I ne’er pray’d for his death—but I have for his living.’” 


r 
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BISHOPS’ SLEEVES. 


When power with Bishops did reside, 
To bind and loose at pleasure, 

They wore their sleeves so very wide, 
They were beyond all measure! 


Thus all had room their faith to pim 
Upon their sleeves securely; 

Their graces too, their lawn within, 
Had room to Jaugh—demurely. 


Although they seldom took the field, 
Long /awns they took delight in; 

And made the mightiest monarchs yield 
All lands they claimed a right in. 


And though they never carried arms, 
(Their canons do forbid it,) 
_ Within their sleeves lurked mystic charms, 
Which conquer’d all who did it. 


Sagacious Cloe therefore thought, 
Loose habits might be winters 

And Bishops’ sleeves she quickly bought, 
Without a thought of sinning. 


She fondly hop’d that dashing Belles, 
Might, by a mode so handy, 

Conjure their graces magic spells, 
And bind each loose young dandy. 


Alas! all human schemes are vain ! 
Success is oft repined in; 
Dandies she caught—but found with pain, 

‘That none were worth the binding. 
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QO: GIVE ME BACZE MY ARAB STEED. 
A BALLAD: 
SUNG BY MADAME FERON. | 
COMPOSED BY G. A. HODSON. 
Moderato con Anima. | 
oe 







Oh give me but my Arab steed, A shield and falchion bright, and I willto the 
en — 


* 


Battle speed To savehimin the Fight, His noble crest I'll proudly wear, And 
ag ae 





girdhis scarf 2-- round, But I musttothe field repair, But I must to the 
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field repair, Forhark the trumpets sound ! hark ! hark! hark the trumpets 
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sound ----------- Oh give me but my Arab steed, A shield and falchion 





bright, And I will to the battle speed to save hiniin the fight, And I will 
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to the battle speed, To save him in the fight, and I will 
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to the battle speed, To savehim in the fight. 


Oh with my Arab steed I’ll go, to brave th’ embattl’d plain, 

Where warriors brave their valour show, and drain each noble vein; 
His brow that oft the battle braves, with fadeless laurels crown’d, 
Shall guide me where his falchion waves, shall guide me where his, &e. 
But hark, the trumpets sound! hark! hark! hark the trumpets sound. 
Oh give me but my Arab steed, a shield and a falchion bright, &c. 
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These are flowers, that were cull’d by fairy hands, 
In poetry's parterre; native plants that need 

‘The fostering care of patronage alone, 

To make their bloom as lasting as ‘tis lovely. 








‘SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA. 
CANTATA. 


When absent from thee, all is lonely, 
And happiness is but a name,—- 

Or if it cheers my heart, ’tis only 

© The thoughts of meeting thee again. 

The balmy grove—the chrystal fountain, 
‘The bright parterre with Flora gay, 

The dusky vale, the green swarthed mountain, 
Lose every charm if thou’rt away. 


But when beneath the lamps of Heaven, 
{ meet thee in the dusky bower, 
To night’s dark scenery is given 
The charms of morning’s rosy hour:— 
And when the silver queen of Heaven 
Tells, parting in the western skies, 
I feel as if from Eden driven, 
And Eve too lost with Paradise. 
E. A. M’L, 


ane 


OUR GREATEST BOON. 


When health is glowing on the cheek, 

And rapture in the eye will speak, 

‘The world and all its smiles we seek, 
And then we mourn. 


The sweetest rose soon fades away, 
It lingers but a summer’s day, 
Too beautitul on earth to stay, 
Yet leaves a thorn. 


And like the rose our pleasures fade, 
‘The work! soon wears a gloomy shade, 
Of cares and deep afflictions made, 

To probe the heart. 


The spirit hopeless turns away, 

To seek « bright and changeless day, 

Where Heavn’s pure light illames the way, 
From earth to part. 


And yet we do not mourn in vain, 
Ani suffer sickness, care and pain, 
Mortality has much to gain: 

A boonis giv’n. 


‘The greatest price we may impart, 
Lis but to give a contrite heart, 
Free trom all vanity and art, 
That boon is Heav’n. 
CORDELIA. 


a2. 





ANSWER TO 


“Oh! no Il’l never mention him, 
His name is never heard.” 


Ob! yes Pil ever mention her, 
Her name is ever dear; 

That word is ever on my tongue, 
Her form is ever near. 

There’s many who do try in vain, 
To banish her from me; 

And, like tne butterfly, would fain 
Convert the humble bee. 


They bid me seek another fair, 
That her Pil never see; 

That she is fickle as the air— 
That she is false to me. 

But I believe not what they say, 
‘lo banish my regret; 

That tho’ from me she’s far away, 
Yet never can forget. 


They tell me “ absence” love can lure, 
That she is ever gay; 

That Pm forgotten now by her, 
Po sing my farewell lay. 

But no, my heart is still at rest, 
And never will T let 

Such thoughts as these invade my breast, 
She never can forget. ROLAND. 





THE LOVER’S SOLILOQUY. 


Sleep in peace, lovely one ! 
While over thy tomb 
The ever-green cypress 
Luxuriant shall bloom; 
While, fitful and loud, 
The mournful night-blast 
Shall sing thy wild dirge 
To the list’ning waste. 


Thou art gone—thou art gone 
To thy long dreary home, 
Where no sadness, nor mirth, 
Nor sorrow shall come — 
There—o’er thy lone, dark 

And silent retreat, 
The tempests of earth 
Unheeded shall beat. 


There, the roses of Beauty 
Shall quickly decay, 

And the bloom which they gare, 
Like them, pass away; 

And the eye, that once beam’d 
So lovely and bright, 

Forever be clos’d 
In the darkness of night. 


But why should I lament 
For thy too early fate, 
Tho’ thou hast left me here, 
Alone and desolate ? 
Tho’ my onee happy heart 
On earth, again, can never bloom, 
The love I had for thee 
Shall linger o’er thy tomb. 


And I will fondly hope 
That tho’ dissever’d here, 
We soon shall meet again 
In a more blissful sphere, 
Where that affection which was ours below, 
Forever unfaded and brightly shall glow. 
CARLOS, 
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THE WANDERER’S BRIDE. 


The moon was shining o’er the sea, 
And silvering with its light 

The curling spray which rested on 
The waves of ocean bright; 

Its beara too fell on lofty sail, 
And deck of gallant bark, 

And pencil’d o’er the trembling wave 
The proud ship’s shadow dark. 


‘The meon-lit sketch which nature’s hand 
The sea had thrown upon, 

Would wave and break, as the bark dashed 
The spray while speeding on ; 

The sparkling gems she threw around, 
The silvery track that shone 

So far astern, the gallant bark 
Was marked by two alone. 


The hardy crew lay stretched along, 
And slumbering on the deck; 

The hetmsman’s gaze was on the prow, 
Its wayward course to check ; 

But o’er the rail two forms there hung, 
Whose gaze dwelt on the flood ; 

Thir arms were round each others’ forms, 
As silently they stood. 


And long they watched the curling main, 
E’er either one expressed 
The feelings that were tenanted 
Within each faithful breast ; 
But first he turned, and as his gaze 
Met hers, the silence broke ; 
And as he prest her form to his, 
Thus mournfully he spoke :— 


** Thy hazel-eye, my lovely bride, 
Spoke as the moon-beam fell 

Upon thy face, and shewed its smile 
More than thy tongue could tell ; 

But think not, love, the sparkling breast, 
Which ocean’s bearing now, 

Will glad thee, or that waves as calm 
Will always greet our prow. 


«“‘ The sea, my love, like what we’ve seen 
Of friends’ deceitfulness, 

Too oft holds out the greatest hopes, 
When least it means to bless ; 

Its bosom, which thou see’st bedecked 
With the moon-silvered spray, 

Bears other forms far, far less bright, 
When ’neath the storm’s fierce sway. 


*‘ Wilt thou not, love, when ’midst the storm 
Thou see’st the lightning flash, 
And hear around thy lover’s bark 
The anger’d waters dash; 
Sav, wilt not then the wish arise, 
That thou the stern command 
Thy parents gave, had broken not, 
Nor left thy native land 2” 


He turned and met his loved one’s gaze, 
Though not upbraiding him ; 

A language spoke in that bright eye, 
(So bright no tears could dim,) 

That sent a pang, though mixed with joy, 
To the bold seaman’s ‘heart ; 

K told him that her death alone 
Her love and he eould part. 
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She spoke not, for she needed not 
A tongue her cause to speak ; 
That eye—that look, e’en her faint smile, 
Told that her heart would break, 
If he she loved, and loved so well, 
Should for a rnoment bear 
A passing doubt that she, his bride, 
His fortunes feared to share. 


And when her mute defence was o’er, 
Her pale face on his breast, 
With tears wet, sunk—and say, oh! where 
Could it more fitly rest? 
He felt her warm tears trickle down, 
And her soft bosom thrill ; 
And as he spoke in softened tone, 
He pressed her closer still, 


‘* Forgive me, love, I know thy worth, 
Nor fear thy faith to prove ; 

But think thou’st left thy downy coueh, 
Toshare my rough one, love.”’ 


‘Ah! yes, D’ve left home, parents, friends, 
All, all, Pve left,” she cried ; 
“ But art thou not my husband, say ? 
And am I not thy bride?” 3 


* Thou art,” the seaman raptured eried, 
And drew her to his breast; 

“ Thou art, and if I slight thee, love, 
May ne’er my soul know rest.” 


“ Here, then, my husband, is my home, 
E’en in thy roving bark— 

With me that pathway shall be bright, 
Which thou, when lone, thowght dark. 


“Thy land, where’er it be, is mine ; 
Yes, though the spot were even 
Some desart isle, I’d follow still— 
Our love would make it heaven.” 
WILDER. 





The following beautiful lines were the production of 
Mr. H. J. G., while a member of Union College; 
they were delivered by the author in the Chapel. iis 
consumptive appearance and his known attachment 
to Miss —~—, of the city, rengered them truly af- 
fecting. 

When from this glowing heart 
Its pulse is fled; 

My heart-strings torn apart, 
And I am dead; 

To waft my soul away, 

Let some kind spirit pray, 

And chant a parting lay, 

Around my bed. 


And when my corse is borne 
* Upon the bier, 

By the cold world that mourn, 

Without a tear; 

Toll not the funeral bell, 

My early fate to tell, 

One sigh would be a knefl, 

Far, far more dear. 


I have no friends to weep 
Around the spot 
Where my remains must sleep, 
And be forgot; 

But should my Helen dare 

To trust her footsteps there, 

O! bid the weeping pair, 
Forget me not. 
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THE SONG OF THE BROKEN HEART. 
Weep not for the spirits who’ve fought! 
On the battle-field conquer’d and slain : 
Weep not! for their glory is bought 
Without a stain ! 
O weep not for them /—for their guerdon shall be 
A bark richly laden on Memory’s sea! 


Weep not for Sorrow! the token 
Mortality gives is a sigh! 
Ev’n Grief by its strength may be broken— 
The tear may dry :— 
0 weep not for such /—ev’n Sorrow may be 
By Hope’s quenchiess aspirings bidden to flee ! 


Weep not for the dying '—the strife 
Of existence, to them is no more; | 
The shrivell’d scroll, weep not, of life, 
Its page is o’er! 
© weep not for them / for their wakening may be 
Io a land of bright sunshine—a rainbow-clad sky ! 


But weep for the broken heart, ye! 
This bleeding one, stricken and crost‘ 
The scathed oak new verdure may see, 
But thou art lost !— 
Thy pride, and thy glory, no longer may be 
But as a cloud of dim visions to Memory and thee ! 


Ohgaigy ! art thou then but a word ? 
And Happiness,—pardon this tear !— 
Like leaves by the autumn-wind stirr’d, 
All withered and sear? 
Alas! eanst thou breathe not of soothings to be 2? 
Cease, cease, wretched heart! all is darkness to thee! 
SENEX. 
FANCY. 
No longer Fancy pictures to my mind, 
The joys and happiness of future years; 
1 trust thee not, for these 1] know I'll find, 
E’en chequer’d as the past with hopes and fears. 


In boyhood’s day L listen’d to thy song, 

My sanguine heart thy tale of pleasure believ'd ; 
On Hope’s bright wing | swiftly few along, 

But time soon taught me that I’d been deceiv’d. 


How thrilled my heart with pleasure, when [thought 
Of m:.nhood’s coming day, but when it came, 

It care and trouble, disappointment brought, 
And vainly did I wish for youth again. 


And dost thou think Ill give thee credence now, 
When joys of love thou paintest to my mind, 

And humbly to the shrine of beauty bow, 
Believe the sex all amiable and kind, 


Nay, Fancy, nay, though one my heart should gain, 
My love tor her, her failings shall not hide ; 

11! know her as she is, though it cause pain, 
Vd rather that than thy deceit abide. 


Or dost thou think by holding fame to view, 
That Vil resign my present humble lite, 
And ardently a shadow’s shade pursue, 
Through learning’s labyrinth, or the bloody strife. 
Vain are thy efforts, Fancy; ne’er again 
Shall thy delusive breathings move my mind ; 
No more Ill listen to thy once lov’d strain, 
Regard thy tale no more than idle wind. 


Then, Fancy go, but not without a tear, 
For long thou’st been an inmate of my heart, 
And through thy glass [I’ve seen bright visions near, 
But they were false; adieu, adieu, we part. 
PETER J. 


574 
SMILES AND TEARS. 


Bright are the smiles—around rosy Jips straying, 

Half parted in sweetness, unknown to betraying, 

Like Love in his beanty round May-flowers playing, 
Ilow bright are the smiles. 


Sweet are the tears—from the fountains of feeling, 
When the blush of the soul brightens up at reveal- 
ing 
The sympathies treasured too long for concealing, 
How sweet are the tears. 


Yet sweeter whan meeting, like dew-drops on roses, 
The smile drinks the tear, as its beauty discloses, 
Alone in its loveliness there it reposes, 
The gem of the soul. 
W.F. MARVIN. 





O where’s the pleasure now 
Anticipation wrought, 

Where’s love and friendship’s sacred vow? 
Vanished into naught. 


O where’s my hopes of fame, 
And glory, honour,—all? 

All fled as butan idle name, 
And with them I must fall. 


1 Thus through this life we go, 

And though we sometimes smile, 
Alas, its but a day of woe, 

A moment void and vile. 


Yet there’s a promised toorn, 
When life for ever burns; 
That blessed country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns. J. & Et 
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TO A LADY, 
On her going to reside in one o f the Southern States 
Thou goest where Winter, robed in storm 
With feeble hand maintains his sway, 
Aud where his stern and rugged form 
Seems but the being of a day. 


And would that thou might’st find a home 
W here clouds of sorrow gather not, 
Where storms of passion never come. 
And the soul’s winter is forgot! 


When cloudless skies are brightening o’er thee, 
And greener verdure decks the ground, 
May fairer prospects bioom before thee, 
Aud fadeless hopes thy paths surroundd 


But can it be? Ah! canst thon find, 

A spot beneath yon southern sky 

Where disappointment ne’er has pined, 
Where hearts have never learned to sigh? 


No; even there the voice of death 

Is mingled with the notes of gladness, 
And sorrow twines her eypress wreath, 
And counts her lingering hours of sadness. 


Farewell! thou seek’st a southern clime, 
Where earlier bloom o’erspreads the spray; 
And where, on summer’s pinions, time 
Floats smoothly, silently away. 


But tho’ the flow’rs may blush more fair, 
Suns be more bright and skies be clearer, 
Thow’it find no kinder feelings there, 

No hearts to whom thy name is dearer. 


ARCOLO, 
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FITS AND STARTS. 
THE RUINED CONVENT. 


It lay before me ’reft of all its pride, 
Whilst the declining sun, meek, faintly shone, 
As though it wish’d the mark of time to hide, 
And leave it unexplored, unseen, unknown. 
The twilight coming quickly, too, was prone, 
As ’twould appear, to throw its mantle o’er 
The fallen greatness—-dark, demolished throne, 
Where blind devotedness had knelt before, 
And sunk, o’ercome with woes, upon the massive 
3 floor. 


It lay before me, yet I ente: Vi not! 
a It was a lonely and deserted place; 
* i feel no dread in a retired spot, 
e But love thro’ rtins frequently to pace. 
There is a sadden’d pleasure, oft to trace 
The cover’d hearth-stone, where the cheerful fire 
Burned the contiguous urchins in the faee, 
Whilst listening to the Stories of their sire, 
Who long’d their youthful breasts with ardor to in- 
spire. 


And then te find some relic of the past, 
Denoting lite had been within its wall; 
f To guess its meaning, tho’? may hap 
‘ *T was cast regardlessly away—to londly call 
When distant echoes for «1 moment fal’, 
And on the features throw a sadden’d hue, 
When the bright sunshine, soon dispeiling all 
The thrills of dread, incite us to pursue, 
In antiquarian search, the mysicries it knew. 


I love such scenes: altho’ they tell decay, 
‘Lhey leave no darken’d image on the mind ; 
ee Stone has by stone fall’n erumblingly away, 
a And ruin well her power has defia’d ; 
Yet ’tis but locally ; no foed we find 
Por our sad thoughts to sate themselves withal; 
No dread memorial of the heart refin’d 
By penance, penitence, the biting gall 
Which, sinners as we are, we taste of, one and all. 
But here ashovvor stept around the secue, 
A dreary loneliness, without a ray 
Which memory might, from out her store serene, 
Lend to beguile the parting hours of day ; 
It gave, in all their fearful, dark array, 
A thousand images back on the mint. 
Of piteons tales of the young beart’s decay ; 
OF wild enthusiasm, where the biind 
Wreapt their fond wishes up, and every joy resign’d. 


Low in that e¢ll, now dimly to be seen, 
There knelt some fraione, rain’d and bereav’d ; 
The very shadow of what she had been, 
When crowds profess’d, and her warm heart be- 
Jiev'd; 

And here! thon rendezvous for sons that griev7d 
For their own frailties or another’s woe ; 
Here, where the innocent young 

heav*l, 
When vainly etriving, statue-like, to grow, 
Unpitied hast thou wept, no solace d.dst thou know. 


? , 
pati 
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And thou meek lily. virtuous and pure, 

The world unknowing, by the world anknown, 
Why did they dare thy beanty to immure, 

And turn thy smile into a bitter groan ? 

Is there no virtue save when they’re alone ? 
Must the bright heavens pass unheeded by 2 
; Or have the heartiess, careless of their own, 
a Doom’d thee, thou sweet one, here to live and ie? 
4 Whilst they of joys forbad, partake vo!vptuously. 
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THE CASKET. 


Cold was thy cell, and cold were those around ; 
Was here incitement to remould the heart ’ 
No! bitter tears fall fastly on the ground; 
And sorrowfully thinking on the smart, : : 
When from thy friends thou wert compeli’d to 
rart, 
And Mnide thee in this prison-house of gloom, 
Thick fancies into life would quiekly start, 
And deeper paint the horrors of thy room, 
Where not a ray of joy its darkness can illume. 


Farewell, thou ruin! let the coming night 

Closely entomb thee in her lightest shroud ; 
Dark is thy history, and sad the blight 

Thy walls have cast upon the meek and proud ; 

Still may’st thou moulder where the gaping crowd 
Come not thy cells and windings to explore ; 

But where the head in misery was bow’d 
Let thy mementos tell of it no more, ) 
But piece-meal fall to earth, for thou canst not re- 

sture. WILLY. 


IMPROMPTU ON A TEAR. 


Brighter than a diadem, 
Or a brilliant star-lit sky; 

Is affections pearly gem, 
Trembling in the maiden’s eye. 


Hard indeed that heart must be, 
That can see the falling tear; 
And retain its apathy, 
Nor relax the brow severe. 


he soldier in the tented field, 
(Whose honor more than life is dear; j 
W no’ll ne’er to haughty foemen yield, 
Will bend to beauty’s forcefultear. J. 
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THE PUZZLER. 








Answer to the Enigma Extraordinary in our last number 
—leiter O. 


a | 


ENIGMA. 


I live, am felt, and known to move, 
‘The same both night and day; 

O’er man, and birds that soar above, 
And beasts, I have full sway; 

On every Jand, on every sea, 

Although not seen, I’m known to be; 

And when J’m stop’d in my eareer, 

To mankind then I may appear. 





CHARADE. 


My first was dreary, cold, and dark 

As I lefi my second’s door, 

The sky showed not one diamond spark, 

And J heard no sound but the watch-dog’s bark 
As | wandered the wild heath o’er. 


In a lonely spot I chanced to be 
When my third came fiercely on; 
He tore my cloak and hat from me, 
And drove me under an old dead tree, 
And left me there alone. 


Then swiftly the dark clonds passed away, 
And the silver moon did fling 
On my path once more her gentle ray, 
And my whole began from the greenwood spray 
Her blithsome caroling. f 








